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You'll be glad you waited for the... 


ALL-NEW COCKSHUTT 430 COMBINE 

...Top Capacity in its class—Cleans, separates, operates faster, easier, better! 


Be sure to see the all-new Cockshutt 430 Combine. You’ll like 
everything about it . . . like what it does to a field of grain, beans, 
seed or corn! . . . like the price tag, too! 

The 430 outworks anything in its class. Its really big capacity 
handles the crop faster, you do more acres per day . . . you put more 
grain in the tank per acre . . . and the grain will grade much higher. 

The 430 Combine is easier on you. Its feature-packed control tower 
is centered high above the dust. There’s a big 93 HP engine ... an 
automotive type clutch . . . Cockshutt’s exclusive variable speed 
drive . . . and lever controlled concave spacing. In fact, almost every 
working control is within easy reach of the comfort-cushioned, 
fold-up seat. 

But your best bet is to see a Cockshutt Dealer right away. He’ll 
show you how much more you get for your money. You’ll be glad 
you waited for 1963 and the all-new Cockshutt 430 Combine. In its 
class, there’s nothing better . . . not at any price! 



COCKSHUTT—431 COMBINE . Dollar for dollar, feature 
for feature, the now-famous Cockshutt 431 Combine offers the 
greatest separation and cleaning capacity your dollars can buy. 
The 431 will harvest more acres per day, more grain per acre . . . 
you finish faster, fresher.. . richer by increased crop profits, lower 
operating costs, lower overall equipment and maintenance costs. If 
youwantandneedthe BIGGEST... buy the Cockshutt 431 Combine. 



COCKSHUTT 

FARM EQUIPMENT OF CANADA LIMITED Brantford, Ontario 


UNIVERSITY LIBRAUr s 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 





Replacement costs with 
Flexi Tooth are 
negligible. This set 
Should last me about 
five years. 
Bill Rekrutiak 
LJovdrmnster, Sask. 


-O 


Flexi Tooth makes a 
good pick up out of a 
poor one. It picks up 
every straw, be it a 
heavy crop or a 
light one. 

Roy A. Gibbs 
McTaggart, Sask. 


So far, having combined 
about 250 acres I have 
yet to pick up a stone, 
and 1 haven’t as yet seen 
a stone flip ahead 
in the swath. 
Don Turner 


COVER: Since 4-H is celebrating its 50th anniversary in Canada this year 
we thought it fitting to dedicate our cover to this scene which is being 
enacted throughout the country at this time.—Don Smith photo. 
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ESSO TRACTOR GASOLINE 


the gasoline designed especially for tractors, operating 
under prairie conditions. Field-tested on thousands of 
prairie farms and proven to provide maximum power 
and efficiency at the lowest possible cost. 


* Patent applied for 


your(£sso) agent is right with the times 

IMPERIAL 


HERE ARE SOME COMMENTS MADE BY LEADING PRAIRIE FARMERS WHO USED FLEXI TOOTH 


In This Issue 


FLEXI TOOTH 


News and Views 

Weather Forecast _ 

What’s Happening _ 

Editorials _ 

/ 

Farm Practice 

Livestock _ 

Evaluate Fodder by Protein 

Dairying___ 

Good Layout Saves Labor 

Poultry__ 

An Egg Grader’s Answer to 
Falling Sales 

Soils and Crops _ 

Subsurface Drainage Studied 


Short Features 

Let’s Think It Over . 


34 Rural Route Letter_ 


Fiction 

The High Splendid View—by Kermit Shelby___ 


TO GROW OR NOT TO GROW is the dilemma facing many farmers in the 
highly developed countries of the world. Increased agricultural production 
competing for a smaller share of the world market may force the emergence 
of international commodity agreements or production controls. This is the 
consensus reached at the IFAP meeting held recently in Ireland. For a report 
on the meeting see pages 13, 14 and 34. 


See your Imperial Esso Agent today and ask him about the special introductory offer! 


Home and Family 

Learning to be Leaders—by Elva Fletcher _ 

Sewing Hints for Some of the New Fabrics _•__ 


Features 


HARVESTS MORE CROP 
PICKS UP FEWER STONES 


Farm Management _ 26 

“Monthly Mail-In” Farm Accounting 

Horticulture _ 27 

Pea and Tomato Diseases to Watch 

Workshop _ 28 

Farm Buildings _ 29 

Easy to Erect Dome Barn 

What’s New _ 30 


Guideposts _ 

Farm Organizations 
Letters ___ 


Field-tested last year on the prai¬ 
ries, this remarkable new, flexible 
harvesting tooth for combine and 
baler pick-ups has proven to be 
superior to conventional teeth. 
Flexi Tooth can be lowered closer 
to the ground. As a result Flexi 
Tooth harvests more crop per acre. 


It picks up fewer stones—meaning 
less rejection at market—less 
damage to costly equipment. 
Mounted in rubber strips Flexi 
Tooth is quieter—minimizes dust. 
What’s more, wild buckwheat is 
thrown off and doesn’t “bind” as 
it does with conventional teeth. 


In the Kitchen: Pickles to Please .... 38 

Clothes for Classes (patterns) _ 39 

Handicrafts: Handworked Runners 40 


Boy and Girl ___ 

Young People ___ 

Safety in the Swimming Pool 


B. W. Biesheuvel 


DESPITE THE FEARS OF a few years ago 
that vertical integration would sound the death 
knell for farm-owned laying flocks, there’s still 
money to be made from on-farm egg produc¬ 
tion. Harry Greenwood and Ed Toews are two 
who do it and believe they can produce eggs as 
cheaply as anyone—read why on page 15. 


IF YOU’VE BEEN TEMPTED to sew with 
double knits, foam laminates, and stretch fab¬ 
rics, but haven’t known just how to start, look 
for step-by-step sewing help on pages 36, 37. 


4-H ... In Our Time—by Elva Fletcher _ 

When World Farmers Meet—by David Kirk _ 

Money-Making Farm Flocks—by Don Baron _ 

The Rush Lake Project—by Cliff Faulknor---- 

The Grate Outdoors—by Pete Williams _ 
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AUGUST HIGHLIGHTS: Slightly drier than normal in Alberta and Sas¬ 
katchewan. Near normal precipitation over eastern Manitoba and western 
Ontario. Most of Quebec will be wetter than usual. Near to below normal 
rainfall expected in the Atlantic Provinces. Warmer from the Rockies east¬ 
ward to western Ontario. Below normal temperatures over Quebec and 
Atlantic Provinces. 


Sault StO 
Marie 


AUGUST 1963 

Alberta 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 
per cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm.—Ed.) 


1st week 1-3: No general rains but scattered showers with gusty 

winds can be expected across most sections around 
the 2nd and 3rd. 

2nd week 4-10: Fair at the start of the week. Hot weather will be 
common after mid-week. Scattered showers with 
occasional wind gusts near the 6 th and 7th. Threat 
of some spotty shower activity about the 9th. 

3rd week 11-17: General showers or rain around the 13th and 14th, 
drier after the 15th. Hottest weather will occur early 
in the period, about the 11 th and 12 th turning 
briefly cooler near the 15th. 

4th week 18-24: A dry week with a threat of a few showers early 
and late in the period. Cool conditions can be expec¬ 
ted through the 20 th with early morning readings 
dipping into the 30’s 

5th week 25-31: Some showers near the 28th. It will turn cool for a 
couple of days beginning the 26th and again about 
the 31st. It will be warmest this week around the 
29th. 


3rd week 11-17: 


Kao 4th week 18-24: 


2nd week 4-10: 


3rd week 11-17: 


- 2 t> 4th week 18-24: 


5th week 25-31: 


Saskatchewan 

1 st week 1-3: Above seasonal temperatures are indicated for this 

period. There will be the threat of some rain around 
-5 tlie 2 nd. 

2nd week 4-10: Seasonable weather the first couple of days. Warmer 
around the 9th and 10th. There will be the chance 
-ro of a few showers the 6 th, with activity extending 

through the 8 th. 

3rd week 11-17: This will be a wet week. A storm will move in 
U» around the 11th. Widespread showers or rain expec¬ 

ted over most areas. Cloudiness will restrict high 
daytime readings—days cool but nights mild. 

-w> 4th week 18-24: Scattered, locally heavy showers expected around 
the 18th and 19th. Otherwise dry. This will be a 
cool week with the warmer conditions due on a 
-m couple of days between the 22nd and 24th. 

5th week 25-31: Cool early in the week, followed by a gradual in¬ 
crease in temperature reaching the peak between 
|s» the 28th and 30th. It will turn cool again at the 

week end. Expect some showers around the 27th. 

Manitoba 

1st week 1-3: Generally fair with the chance of scattered showers 

around-the 3rd. Cool to start but warming by the 
-a 2nd and 3rd. 

2nd week 4-10: Showers and rain will be common across this area 
around the 6 th and 7th. Dry weather will predomi- 
-m nate most other days. Expect hot weather on several 

days starting by 4th. Turning cool 9th. 

3rd week 11-17: Threatening early in the week with local heavy 
-« showers beginning on the 13th. Warmer weather in¬ 

dicated most days through the 14th, followed by an 
influx of cooler air by the 15th. 

.jo 4th week 18-24: Mild early in the week followed by cool weather 
around the 20th. Rainy conditions with gusty winds 
can be expected on the 18th and 19th with dry, 
-33 fair days late in the week. 

5th week 25-31: Rather wet weather expected. Cloudy unsettled with 
frequent showers through the 29th. Temperatures 
-ao will be mild during this spell. It will become fair 

but cool on the 30th and 31st. 


Ontario 


1st week 1-3: Threatening around the 3rd, otherwise fair and dry. 

Near seasonal temperatures can be expected around 
the 2nd and 3rd. 

2nd week 4-10: Briefly cooler about the 4th followed by milder 
temperatures and frequent showers on the 6 th and 
7th. Drier conditions will predominate around the 
8 th and 9th. 

3rd week 11-17: Cloudy, unsettled with frequent showers through 
the 13th. Warm weather, with several days becom¬ 
ing hot (90’s) indicated for the 10th through 13th. 
Cooler air will move in beginning about the 14th. 

4th week 18-24: Hot but returning to seasonal temperatures around 
the 20th. Cooler near the 22nd and 23rd. Showers 
will be widespread a day or two near the 20 th and 
24th. The 24th will be windy. 

5th week 25-31: Cool, and fair on the first few days of this week. 

Warmer around 27th. Showers developing 28th and 
29th with periods of gusty winds likely. Turning 
cooler by 31st. 

Quebec 

1st week 1-3: Windy and threatening. Hot weather around the 1st 

which will give way to more seasonal temperatures 
by the 3rd. 

2nd week 4-10: Mostly dry this week with the chance of scattered 
showers around the 6 th and 8 th. This will be a 
warm week. A good week to accomplish some field 
work. Threatening towards the week end. 

3rd week 11-17: Frequent storms, with principal showers and rain 
between the 10 th and 12 th and on a couple of days 
starting the 14th or 15th. Mild, 11th through 13th. 
Cooler conditions around 17th. 

4th week 18-24: Generally dry throughout tire 20th but more rain 
likely on several days around the 21st through 24th. 
Warmer than normal temperatures are expected 
most days 19th through 23rd. 

5th week 25-31: Cooler around the 26th and 27th, near seasonal 
temperatures most other days. It will be generally 
fair and dry on the 25th through 27th. Showers or 
rain expected to develop on the 29th and 30th. 

Atlantic Provinces 

1 st week 1-3: Showery and mild weather can be expected over 

the week end. It will turn briefly cooler about 
the 3rd. 


2nd week 4-10: Generally dry weather can be expected this week 
with the threat of a few showers near the 8 th. Cool 
around the 5th, with warmer than normal temper¬ 
atures expected between the 6 th and 9th. 

3rd week 11-17: Rather wet weather in prospect. Showers and rain 
likely from the 11th through 13th and again 16th to 
18th. Cooler a day or two near 15th, otherwise near 
seasonal temperatures predominating. 

4th week 18-24: Cooler and drying conditions expected for several 
days between the 18th and into the 21 st and again 
near 24th. The outlook is for more showers and rain 
around the 22 nd. 

5th week 25-31: Chance of a few showers near 26th, otherwise fair 
through the 29th. Scattered showers and gusty 
winds likely at the end of the month. Cool around 
27th, otherwise mild for most of the week. 


3rd week 11-17: 


Uo 4th week 18-24: 


Key to Abbreviations: T, temperature; P, precipitation; TH, thunder; SHWRS, showers; 5H, showery; CL, cooler; WM, warmer. 
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What’s Happening 


ARDA ACTIVATES 
A VARIETY OF PROGRAMS 

After its first full season of opera¬ 
tion the Agricultural Rehabilitation 
and Development Administration 
(ARDA) now has a total of 163 
projects underway across the country. 

Typical of these are: 

• Detailed land use study in New¬ 
foundland to provide an inventory 
of available farm and garden land. 

• Community pasture at Wanham, 
Alta. 

• Major research program in Sas¬ 
katchewan to discover sound prin¬ 
ciples for rural development pro¬ 
grams. 

• Rural development research in 
Manitoba’s fnterlake region. 

• Research around Rurlington, 
Ont., on the problem of urban ex¬ 
pansion in farming regions. 

• Quebec stream development 
projects for land reclamation and a 
scheme for setting up an experi¬ 
mental maple grove to demonstrate 
syrup and sugar production tech¬ 
niques. 

• Advisory services for woodlot 
management in New Rrunswick and 
a resettlement project in the Bay of 
Chaleur area. 

• A large program of surface 
ditching, land clearing and rural 
pond construction in Nova Scotia. 

• Development of recreational 
areas on sub-marginal land in Prince 
Edward Island. 

Rural area development projects 
are considered the most important of 
ARDA’s activities according to ARDA 
director A. T. Davidson. The reason: 
they get to the core of the rural 
problem-under-employment, unem¬ 
ployment and inadequate training. 

Programs begin with the forma¬ 
tion of a local ARDA committee. 
After regional research and study an 
area may be designated as a Rural 
Development Area. This is followed 
by more research and detailed plan¬ 
ning. 

ARDA programs are based on the 
principle of self-help. Said Director 
Davidson, “they are designed to 
encourage rural people to work to¬ 
gether to solve their problems and 
improve their conditions.” V 

SPEAKER SEES 

NEED FOR COMMUNICATION 

The average Canadian knows more 
about the perils of outer space than 
the problems of the agricultural 
community, D. A. Coape-Amold, 
vice-president and general manager 
of Massey-Ferguson North Ameri¬ 
can operations, told the Agricultural 
Institute of Canada at its annual 
meeting in Banff, Alta. He gave two 
reasons for this. First, agriculture 
suffers from “a lack of co-ordinated 
communication” and secondly, there 
are apparently too many voices 
speaking for agriculture today. 

As a result “the voice of Cana¬ 
dian agriculture is too often a dis¬ 
cordant mixture of voices in which 
it is hard to make out the words, 
much less draw from them many 


meaningful and worthwhile con¬ 
clusions.” 

Mr. Coape-Arnold recommended a 
clearing house of ideas to bring the 
best brains in the agricultural com¬ 
munity together. In his view, such 
a pooling of intelligence is essential 
if Canadian agriculture is to become 
a truly mature element in our 
economy. 

Canadians “cannot much longer 
persist in the notion that fanning is 
a backward economic cousin,” he 
said. He emphasized that “if agri¬ 
culture is going to advance with 
the rest of the economy, parts of 
our farming community must cease 
to cling to causes and traditions 
which are outmoded. Such action 
often appears to the public—who is 
at once the consumer and the voter 
—little more than a form of obstruc¬ 
tion to real economic progress.” 

Many traditional agricultural prod¬ 
ucts are “targets for change,” he 
stated. “Too much effort goes into 
resisting change instead of finding 
ways to take advantage of it. 

“There is no place in today’s com¬ 
petitive world for an industry or 
part of an industry which seeks to 
seal itself off from the main stream 
of events and cling to traditions that 
have no value in the present.” 

If there is to be a co-ordinated 
attack on the problems facing agri¬ 
culture there must be a firm liaison 
between the three vital elements in 
the industry: the agrologist, the serv¬ 
ice industries and the farmer, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Coape-Amold. 


“We must stop equating the Cana¬ 
dian agricultural economy solely 
with the farming element. Canadian 
agriculture amounts to much more 
today than just food and fiber from 
the land. It is inseparably linked with 
a complex of industries which reach 
far into the overall Canadian 
economy.” 

Agriculture, Mr. Coape - Arnold 
pointed out, is Canada’s biggest 
commercial enterprise. As such it 
provides 35 per cent of the jobs and 
accounts for 40 per cent of the coun¬ 
try’s gross national product. Agri¬ 
culture’s real contribution can only 
be seen when considered in associa¬ 
tion with all the industries that serve 
agriculture and those that depend 
on agriculture as their primary 
source product. V 

SET SUPPORT 
PRICE FOR WOOL 

Agriculture Minister Hays has an¬ 
nounced that the price of wool will 
be supported through deficiency 
payments for the period April 1, 
1963 to March 31, 1964, at the same 
level as last year. 

Producers will receive the dif¬ 
ference between the support price of 
60 cents per pound and the average 
market price per pound (f.o.b. To¬ 
ronto) for basic grades: Western 
Range Choice half blood staple and 
Eastern Domestic quarter blood 
staple, combined. 

They will receive a direct pay¬ 
ment on all wool (except rejects) 
marketed through registered grading 
warehouses. No payment will be 
made on total deliveries of less than 
20 pounds of eligible wool. Less than 
20 lb. lots should be delivered to one 
warehouse where they can be added 
together. V 


The Twine 
You Con 
Depend On! 

U.G.G. Baler Twine is guar¬ 
anteed to tie more bales with 
trouble-free operation. What¬ 
ever way you judge twine, 
U.G.G. baler twine is better. 

U.G.G. Twine has the weight 
and length to do the job. 
8,000 feet in the Economy 
Bale, 9,000 feet in the Regular 
Bale, and 10,000 feet in the 
Extra Length Bale. Made of 
carefully selected sisal fibres, 
spun on modem machines, 
U.G.G. twine is more uniform 
and stronger . . . example: 
325 pounds average tensile 
strength in the Regular Length 
Twine. No worry about pitch¬ 
ing hay bales around! 

It’s knotless! Won’t jam or 
break while being tied. Won’t 
make you stop and fiddle with 
the job of rethreading the 
knotter in the middle of a hot 
field. 

U.G.G. baler twine is treated 
with a special formula to pro¬ 
tect against rodents and rot. 

It is guaranteed for weight, 
length, and performance. You 
can depend on U.G.G. baler 
twine. 
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The Farmers' Company 




11YIATH 

LTD. 


World’s largest Selling 
Augers, Elevators, Crop 
Sprayers, and Bale Movers 


NEW! MAYRATH 

CENTER DRIVE A 



PrO OR ENGINE 
MOUNT 


• 25 TO 40 BU./MIN. 

• ONLY ONE SHORT BELT 

• SAFE DOUBLE CABLE 
WINCH, SELF LOCKING 

• ENGINE & CLUTCH WITHIN 
EASY REACH 


1,000 TO 1,500 BU./HR. IN VERTICAL POSITION 

25 FT. $169.EXTENSIONS $2.40 PER FT., 

WITH CONNECTORS 


GALVANIZED! 

*199 *279 
*229 ””*319 


25 FT. i 


35 FT. A 


INCLUDING CARRIAGE, WINCH, AND ENGINE 
MOUNT. TRACTOR PTO MODELS $30 HIGHER 


NEW! TRUCK AUGERS 

PERMIT USE OF 4-CYCLE ENGINES 
16 FT. 21 FT. 34 FT. 

$69 $79 $115 


STANDARD 

AVOIRS 


BAIE MOVERS 



• NEW CHAIN 
RETURN ROLLER 

• HANDLES LIKE 
A LADDER 

• PATENTED 

INTERLOCKING SPROCKETS 



16 FT. BOTTOM SECTION ... $89 
CARRIAGE. S69 

16 FT. EXTENSION SECTION S59 

ADD 8 FT. MID JOINTS AT . . m EA. 


21 FT., 
27 FT. 
34 FT. 


.$109 

.$129 

..$199 

$229 


41 FT.... 

W/ CARRIAGES & BELTS 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. COMPTON, ILLINOIS IN AMERICAN DOLLARS 


HWYS #10 AND #1 NE OF CL0VERLEAF 
NORTH OF BRANDON, AT CALGARY, 
MANITOBA ALBERTA 


401 DEWDNEY 
AVENUE EAST, REGINA, 
SASKATCHEWAN 


TRUCK & TRACTOR 
EQUIPMENT LTD., 
C00KSVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Editorials 

4-H — Its Values and Its Role 


R URAL Canada is in the midst of celebra¬ 
tions commemorating the 50th anniver¬ 
sary of the founding of the 4-H Club 
movement in this country. From a modest be¬ 
ginning at Roland, Man., in 1913, club work 
has grown into a national, voluntary educa¬ 
tional program of considerable importance. 
The program now embraces and offers train¬ 
ing to nearly 70,000 young people in some 
5,500 clubs throughout the rural areas of the 
nation. 

The cover and lead article of this issue of 
our publication are intended to mark this mile¬ 
stone in the life of 4-H Club work. The article 
“4-H in Our Time,” which begins on page 11, 
is based on interviews with a number of rep¬ 
resentative 4-H families. Its purpose is to ob¬ 
tain some insight into what farm people think 
of the 4-H program as it exists today. The views 
expressed in this article can be considered 
testimonials to the real values of 4-H Club 
work. If time and space permitted, we are 
confident such testimony could be gathered 
from most districts of the nation. Let us then 
identify what these values are. 

Farm people tell us that 4-H programs draw 
members of farm families closer together. The 
project work upon which 4-H is based extends 
practical information and imparts skills that 
are useful in developing better farms and 
homes. 4-H Club activities help to develop 
initiative in youth and give them self-confi¬ 
dence and a sense of responsibility and accom¬ 
plishment. 4-H develops a healthy attitude 
toward learning, and creates an appreciation 
and desire for more formal education. 

4-H Club work, parents claim, has both a 
steadying and broadening influence on farm 
young people. It makes youth more aware of 
their own country, and develops in them a 
desire to know more about it. 4-H also knits 
farm families together into a viable community. 
As one man puts it: “I just don’t know what 
the families in this district would do without 
the program.” 

Finally, whether they are leaders or not, 
parents acknowledge that they acquire new 
knowledge and skills and benefit in many 
other ways from having their sons and daugh¬ 
ters in 4-H. 

S UCH testimony as to the true worth of 4-H 
is of itself a fine tribute to all those who 
have planned and worked to improve and de¬ 
velop this rural youth program over the past 
five decades. It also helps to emphasize certain 
basic features of the program which should not 
be lost sight of in spite of what some well- 
meaning but misguided people are saying 
about 4-H. 

There are those in the 4-H movement today 
who think that the vocational aspects of the 
training are incidental to the building of good 
citizens. In fact, they seem to apologize for the 
agriculture and homemaking base upon which 
the 4-H program is built. They suggest that 
what the member learns about farming opera¬ 
tions, sewing, cooking or gardening are really 
quite unimportant. Rather what the member 
learns about being responsible, working with 
others and developing character and initiative 
are all important. 

We think both the vocational and citizen¬ 
ship aspects of 4-H education are equally 
important, the second being largely a by¬ 
product of the first. And by what farm people 
tell us, they think so too. 

To begin with, only 15 per cent of our rural 


youth are enrolled in 4-H Clubs. To our knowl¬ 
edge, no one has ever established the propor¬ 
tion of these young people who leave agricul¬ 
ture. Until some conclusions about this are 
reached, we suggest that the agricultural bias 
in the 4-H program is well justified and should 
continue to be emphasized. In die second 
place, it is of course time that approximately 
two out of three rural young people will not 
remain in farming in the future. But this does 
not mean they will necessarily cease to work 
or serve in the agricultural industry. There are 
many off-farm agricultural and service indus¬ 
tries that can benefit from employing people 
with farm tr aining. And even if large numbers 
of our rural young people do end up in non- 
agricultural life and employment, surely they 
will have a deeper understanding of the soci¬ 
ety in which they live if they have had the 
advantage of 4-H training. 

A SECOND major area of concern is closely 
related to the one we have been discuss¬ 
ing. There are those in 4-H supervisory work 
who are convinced that the 4-H program should 
be extended to urban as well as rural areas. 
Frankly, we disagree with them. 4-H has been 
and is essentially a rural youth program de¬ 
signed to meet the special needs of rural com¬ 
munities. It should remain so. 

Opportunities for education, both formal and 
voluntary, have always lagged in rural areas 
and continue to do so. 4-H as a voluntary, 
educational program for rural young people is 
as much needed today as it ever was. In fact, 
a good case can be made for the need being 
even greater, due to the increasingly rapid rate 
of change in the agricultural industry. Rather 
than dissipate our efforts and resources in any 
attempt to spread a 4-H program into the 
urban sector of our population, it seems more 
logical to work more expertly toward making 
4-H an even more valuable program in the 
rural community. Surely the first goal of 4-H 
should be to serve more and more rural young 
people. With only 15 per cent of rural youth 
enrolled in 4-H, there is still plenty of room 
for growth and development right in rural 
Canada. 

It should also be remembered that urban 
youth have all manner of voluntary educational 
programs in which they can participate. They 


The New Frontier 

The rural community of Canada is standing 
on the threshold of the greatest opportunity it 
has ever had to plan, develop and realize a 
fuller, more satisfying and more meaningful 
life for its residents. 

T HIS statement, more than any other that 
has appeared to date, captures the real 
significance of the Canadian ARDA pro¬ 
gram which is just getting underway across the 
nation. It was made by the Hon. George Hut¬ 
ton, Manitoba’s Minister of Agriculture, when 
he spoke on “The Provincial Responsibility in 
Rural Redevelopment” at the recent annual 
convention of the Agricultural Institute of Can¬ 
ada. 

Mr. Hutton did not make this challenging 
statement without careful deliberation. He set 
it in the context of the modem rural com¬ 
munity, and then followed it up with his 
views on what redevelopment can mean, and 
how a province can approach its responsibili¬ 
ties in this field of endeavor. What follows is 


have Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. activities, church groups, recreation 
associations to name only a few. They scarcely 
need another program to compete for their 
time and to develop their talents. 

A THIRD concern should be to establish 
whether or not the 4-H program is com¬ 
plementary to formal schooling. The present 
tendency on the part of some to over-empha- 
size the citizenship aspects of the 4-H train¬ 
ing at the expense of the practical, vocational 
content, seems to suggest a lack of liaison be¬ 
tween the school system and the 4-H pro¬ 
gram. Our schools, homes and churches have 
certainly not vacated the role of teaching our 
rural young people to be useful citizens. It is 
our impression that the rural school system is 
gradually improving. The gap in educational 
opportunities between urban and rural areas, 
while it still exists, is not nearly as wide as it 
used to be. If this is so, then it behooves those 
responsible for guiding the 4-H programs to 
make even more effort now than in the past to 
avoid any unnecessary and wasteful duplica¬ 
tion. 4-H should have a separate and distinct 
role to play, complementary though it must be. 

Finally, we would like to suggest two sub¬ 
ject areas which might usefully be given much 
more emphasis in the 4-H program. The first 
of these is to provide farm management and 
market training for the older boys. The need 
is obvious and requires no elaboration. Sec¬ 
ondly, 4-H leaders in each province might 
well consider the advisability of commencing 
a vocational guidance service, with properly 
qualified personnel to administer it. Rural Can¬ 
ada desperately needs such a service for its 
youth. We believe it might well be tied in with 
the 4-H program. 

In summary then, we believe 4-H programs 
have made an outstanding contribution in 
the past, and continue to perform a useful 
function in the present. But 4-H will continue 
to have a useful role only so long as its pro¬ 
gram is complementary to other educational 
programs. This role is to train rural youth in 
agricultural and homemaking projects at a 
time in their lives when they live with their 
families in rural communities. The program 
content needs to be constantly updated and 
improved upon to meet the changing condi¬ 
tions in rural life. Such training for the most 
part is not provided in the general educational 
system. The danger lies in any efforts to down¬ 
grade the practical aspects of 4-H project work 
in order to emphasize citizenship training. If 
4-H becomes nothing more than a training in 
citizenship, it will no longer meet a distinct 
need, and may well become extinct. V 


the main thread of the Minister’s reasoning. It 
is well worth passing along. 

What is the nature of the modern rural com¬ 
munity? It is one of continuous change. Many 
who live in it have been prepared to adjust to 
change, both as individuals and as members of 
communities, but only when they could iden¬ 
tify their own best interests with such change. 
For example, individual farmers have made 
numerous adjustments in their own operations. 
Few of them today would want to revert to 
horsepower, or exchange a modern grain auger 
or front-end loader for the scoop shovel or 5- 
tined fork of former years. Similarly, and much 
more recently, rural people have been willing 
to make significant adjustments in the field of 
social services. In the cases of education and 
health care, rural citizens recognized that their 
best interests could only be served by pooling 
the resources of a much larger area than was 
formerly the base of operations. 

What are the results of such adjustments? As 
for farming itself, the opportunities may not 
(Please turn to page 10) 
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WHEAT EXPORTS, while breaking no rec¬ 
ords, have held up well in the face of 
large European crops. About 85 million 
bushels will be added to the carryover, 
mostly through off-farm storage. July 31 
stocks will be about equal to a year's 
domestic and export requirements. 

HOG PRICES will remain strong, as summer 
marketings will be seasonally light, 
though up moderately from last year. 
Prairie hog production is rising, so 
fall and winter deliveries will continue 
higher than a year earlier. 

PLENTIFUL OATS CARRYOVER at July 31 will 
be more than enough to meet all require¬ 
ments until the new crop is harvested. 
Exports, at over 20 million bushels, 
have made the best showing since the 
1957-58 crop year. 

LAMB PRICES during the summer will de¬ 
cline gradually from the high spring 
level. Marketings will increase but 
remain moderately under last year's. 


RYE EXPORTS this season have been the 
largest since the mid-50's. Carryover 
stocks of this crop have been steadily 
dwindling and are now well below 
average. 


EGG PRICES will gradually strengthen due 
to seasonal decline in production. While 
chick sales during January-April were 
8 per cent under a year earlier, late 
spring placements, especially in the 
prairies, will be larger. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 

NOTICE 

In accordance with the Income Tax 
Act, this will advise our customers 
(including both members and non-mem¬ 
bers) as referred to in said Act, that in 
accordance with the terms and con¬ 
ditions, and within the times and limi¬ 
tations contained in the said Act, it is 
our intention to pay a dividend in pro¬ 
portion to the 1963-64 patronage out of 
the revenue of the 1963-64 taxation 
year, or out of such other funds as may 
be permitted by the said Act; and we 
hereby hold forth the prospect of the 
payment of patronage dividend to you 
accordingly. 

The foregoing notice applies to grain 
delivered to this Company between 
August 1, 1963 and July 31, 1964. 

UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 
D. G. MILLER, 

July 8, 1963, Secretary. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


- FOR SALE - 

Late model American John Deere 95 
Combines to be imported from Southern 
States. For additional information write: 

Combines Inc., Box 76, Scott, Ark., U.S.A. 


mi nni miit 

CORNS 

is no secret these days. More and more people 
are discovering that corns an be safely, 
easily and quickly removed with the most 
modern treatment available, Blue Jay Corn 
Plasters. Blue Jay has developed an exclusive 
Phenylium medication that brings fast relief, 
with effective corn removal in as little as three 
days! And Blue Jay Corn Plasters come com¬ 
plete in one-step application, with three built-in 
advantages — Phenylium medication, soft felt 
cushion for relief of painful shoe pressure and 
Wet- Pruf adhesive tabs that stick and stay even 
in bathwater. Don’t let corns 
take the fun out of going places. 

Buy a box of Blue Jay Corn 
Plasters, sold and recommended 
by druggists everywhere. 

THE KENDALL COMPANY 

(CANADA) LIMITED 

__ BAUER 4 BLACK DIVISION 

Don't hesitate to ask an adver. 
tiser I or additional information 
if you need it. 




capture the thrill of... 


FEEDER CATTLE SALES to U.S. could drop, 
particularly if our Prairie range and 
feed crop situation remains good. Also, 
U.S. ranges are heavily stocked, and a 
widespread drought could cause sudden 
selling and further price weakness 
there. 


BARLEY displayed the poorest export 
record since the mid-forties during the 
1962-63 crop year. This reflects com¬ 
paratively small supplies and a tendency 
to high prices. Canadian use will be 
relatively low so carryover stocks will 
show a substantial gain. 


POULTRY PRODUCTION will continue to 
break records this summer as both 
broiler chick sales and egg placements 
in May were moderately larger. Retail 
sales are brisk and markets will likely 
remain firm. 


IF YOU ARE 18 TO 23™* possess the basic 

qualities of leadership, you can achieve the kind of 
future you are seeking this next September under the 
Canadian Army’s Officer Candidate Programme. On 
successful completion of a 36-week training course you 
qualify for a Short Service Commission as an Officer in 
the Regular Army. You enjoy personal prestige, com¬ 
radeship, adventure, travel, a well-paid job and the 
chance to convert later to a Permanent Commission - a 
career with a purpose. Applications are being received 
now for courses beginning in September. If you are 18 
to 23, single and possess Junior Matriculation or the 
equivalent, get full details right away, without obliga¬ 
tion, from the local Army Recruiting Station listed in 
your telephone book - or mail the coupon below to: 
DIRECTORATE OF MANNING, ARMY HEADQUARTERS, 
OTTAWA, ONT. 

OFFICER CANDIDATE PROGRAMME 

i-1 

| Please send me, without obligation, details on Officer Career | 
j opportunities in the Canadian Army (Regular). 


CORN continues to find favor in live¬ 
stock feed rations, especially in 
Eastern Canada. Despite much improved 
oats and barley supplies, corn imports 
have been running well ahead of last 
season's. 


Name Age 
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Case “on-the-go” header-speed controls Case “on-the-go” tailings check up 

Hydraulic control levers instantly adjust cutting height to variations in field Without stopping or slowing down check a return sample right at the driver’s 

contours .. . ensure most efficient cut. Infinite number of ground speeds— seat. Know when to adjust concave clearance and cylinder speeds. Header 

control at a touch of a lever for each gear range. throw-out lever is within easy reach. 

The Combine Fleet with more proven capacit y 
per dollar than all other combines in the field 

Put a Case Combine into action and it’s "on-the- ing. In all crops, materials move swiftly and 

go” for the day. In every model, Case exclusive evenly through the machine to give you the fastest, 

"on-the-go” controls keep you working full time cleanest, most profitable harvest of your life, 

by eliminating time-consuming stops. Once So... see the Case fleet of "on-the-go” combines 

you’re on the platform you are in complete at your dealer’s today—for now you cash in 
control of every field, every crop. twice—you cash in big. First of all you’ll like the 

From the header to the straw spreader, everything Case price tag (model for model it’s a great deal 

about a Case is designed and built for more lower than you would expect) and second, your 

profitable harvesting, more comfortable opera- Case Dealer is trading big—giving extra big 

tion. The big straight-through balanced action of trading allowances for a limited time only. So 

the Case threshing, cleaning and separating mech- before you buy any combine see your Case 

anisms provides truly efficient versatile harvest- Dealer first. 




























CASE ALL CROP COMBINES 
for faster, more profitable harvesting 


CASE MODEL 600 
Header widths 10' or 13 


CASE MODEL 700 
Header widths 10', 13' or 14' 


CASE MODEL 1010 
Header widths 12', 14', 16' or 18 


Case “on-the-go” bin inspection 

Case low profile lets operator check grain bin without standing or turning 
around. Case bin capacities: Model 600—40 bushels; Model 700—55 bushels; 
Model 1010—70 bushels. 


Case “on-the-go” concave adjustment 

Precision-action crank with clearance gauge controls concave from platform. 
Clearance can be adjusted “on-the-go” as crop dries and toughens 
throughout day. 


J. I. CASE CO., TORONTO 

Edmonton, Calgary, Saskatoon, 
Regina, Yorkton, Winnipeg, 
London, Montreal, Moncton 




































Continued from page 6 

Editorial-THE NEW FRONTIER 


be so numerous now, but they are 
broader and more challenging. There 
is also an opportunity to use brains 
instead of brawn, and to attain a 
higher standard of living. Insofar as 
the rural community is concerned, 
the reorganization of essential serv¬ 
ices to meet changing conditions has 
meant that educational opportunities 
have never been better, and the 
caliber of health services in rural 
areas is the highest in history. 

The Manitoba Minister went on to 
explain that the reason we need a 


rural redevelopment program is be¬ 
cause a large number of rural people 
have not been sufficiently able and 
willing to identify themselves and 
their interests with the growing and 
changing community, nor have all 
communities, in turn, been able to 
identify their best interests with the 
technological advances of the modern 
world. In all parts of the nation there 
are agricultural communities which, 
and individuals who, are not re¬ 
sponding to change because they are 
working with inferior resources, or 


with a production unit that is too 
small, or indeed, because they lack 
confidence in themselves to adjust 
and use the tools of modern tech¬ 
nology. 

“The great opportunity provided 
by ARDA,” Mr. Hutton stated, “is 
that we are now able to help the 
people in these areas rediscover 
the opportunities available to them. 
. . . We must help them see the 
economic and social changes taking 
place and what is more important, 
we must help them identify their 
interests with that of the changing 
economic and social structure. . . .” 

Less than 100 years ago our grand¬ 
fathers joined the stream of settlers 
heading west. They had heard and 



Made possible by a farm improvement loan 
from the bank that helps your farm business grow! 


You can improve the value of your farm as well 
as your working and living conditions with fi¬ 
nancial help from the Bank of Commerce. 

A Commerce Farm Improvement Loan can help 
equip your farm with labour-saving equipment, 
buy breeding stock or develop unproductive 
land. In fact, a Commerce Farm Improvement 
Loan can be used to make many improvements 
that will increase both the value and the pro¬ 
ductivity of your farm. 


Commerce Production Loans are also available 
to meet harvesting costs and to assist in financing 
the purchase of such things as feeder livestock, 
seed, feed, fertilizer and other farm supplies. 

Talk over the plans for the improvement and 
development of your farm with the man who 
knows banking and farm finance—the manager 
of your local branch of the Bank of Commerce. 
His knowledge and experience could be invalu¬ 
able to the growth of your farm business. 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE 

Over 1260 branches to serve you 



the|bank 

THAT| BUILDS 



believed that here was a place for 
them. Not everyone ventured to the 
prairies. Some were afraid of the 
unknown. It is not so different today. 
We now have a new frontier. If we 
are to hold out the hope of a place 
for many of our rural people, we 
must bake a bigger pie for them to 
share. This, Mr. Hutton concluded, 
can only be accomplished through 
the maximum utilization of our 
natural and human resources. 

It is the provincial responsibility, 
in Mr. Hutton’s view, to take the 
lead in the proper utilization of these 
resources. It will be up to the prov¬ 
inces to determine the nature of the 
resources available, to ferret out the 
opportunities for using them properly, 
to focus the attention of the people 
in local areas on these opportunities, 
and finally, to provide them with the 
means to take advantage of them. 

It is most encouraging to hear one 
of Canada’s political leaders speak in 
such positive and understanding 
terms about the future of the farming 
industry. He would be the first to 
admit that much remains to be done 
before the results of the ARDA pro¬ 
gram begin to show in a broad and 
generally meaningful way. But he 
can already point with pride to out¬ 
standing examples of successful re¬ 
development projects in the rural 
areas of his own province. Mr. Hut¬ 
ton is a farmer and a product of rural 
Canada. He has faith in rural people 
and in their institutions. He thinks 
there is a great future in farming, if 
the people will work for it with 
determination and as much knowl¬ 
edge as can be mustered. Change is 
not equal to decay, but to progress, 
if we can find the humane way to 
adjust to it. We hope his enthusiastic, 
positive viewpoint will prevail 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Canadian agriculture’s new frontier. V 


ONTARIO BOOSTS 
EXPORTS TO U.K. 

Ontario’s efforts to increase ex¬ 
ports of food products to the United 
Kingdom by large-scale promotional 
programs are meeting with marked 
success according to Agriculture 
Minister Wm. A. Stewart. Exports 
reached an all-time record during 
1962 with fresh and processed fruit 
and vegetable exports showing in¬ 
creases ranging from 24 per cent to 
116 per cent over 1961. V 
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Projects in the 4-H 
program contribute to the 
development of young people. At 
the same time, they have an 
important influence on 
family and community life 


4-H... 

in our time 


by ELVA FLETCHER 

Home Editor 



[Guide photos 


4-H is a family affair in Manness home at Domain, Man. Pictured (1. to r.) are Stuart, 16. 
Laverne, in third year agriculture, Gladys and Don, Craig 9, Carol, gold watch and inter¬ 
provincial exchange trip winner, Garth, 14. Don is 4-H Club Council member of Man. 


R IBBONS and prizes, trophies and trips, 
each is an important part of the 4-H 
program. They are the tangible rewards to 
individual members. But what of the value of 
the 4-H program to the farm family? When the 
4-H program started 50 years ago it was, for the 
most part, designed to bring better production 
methods and new homemaking skills to rural 
young people. In the years since then the pro¬ 
gram has been broadened considerably. 

Public speaking competitions have become 
increasingly important to the program. So have 
the guidance and counselling services that are 
designed to help rural young people determine 
the areas of service best suited to their particular 
abilities. Now the 4-H program is pushing to¬ 
ward a diamond jubilee. As it does, what has 
been the impact of the program on farm families 
in our time? Let’s look at a few. 

4-H is a family affair in the Don Manness 



Donalda and Jack Whetter, of Dand, Man., both 
devote all their available time to 4-H activities. 


home at Domain, Man. A 4-H leader, Don 
smiles when he says his interest in the program 
could be considered partly selfish. As he points 
out, three of the Manness sons—Laverne, Stuart 
and Garth—are members of Domain Beef and 
Seed Club. Daughter Carol is in the clothing club 
and only his age keeps 9-year-old Craig out. 
Their mother, Gladys, according to Don, “has an 
unofficial appointment as my 4-H assistant.” In 
Don’s case selfishness dosen’t enter the picture; 
rather it’s his conviction that 4-H training is ex¬ 
tremely valuable to rural young people. He be¬ 
lieves that parents whose children are eligible 
for 4-H must accept the responsibility for start¬ 
ing clubs where clubs do not already exist or 
for providing sound leadership where clubs are 
operating. In his views, parents should be pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice some of their time to 4-H even 
though this might mean putting off jobs that need 
doing. He operates this way himself. 

Carol, a gold watch winner last year, will begin 
nurses’ training this fall. However, before she 
starts classes, she will visit another 4-H family, 
the Cowans at Bosetown, Sask., as an interpro¬ 
vincial exchange trip winner. 

With Gladys’ help, Don gives other community 
service—as a board member in both church and 
school. “But 4-H is our family interest and we 
enjoy it as a family.” As to effects, both Gladys 
and Don see the benefit in the learning they and 
their family acquire, the use to which they put 
that learning in their home and business, and 
the self-confidence that comes from participating 
in the various projects. 

What of the Hunters of Dropmore? 

Irma Hunter, a widow with three children, is 
convinced that interest and concern with the 4-H 
program has held her family together. “I just 
don’t know what we would have done without it.” 
All four of the Hunters are involved in 4-H 
projects of one kind or another, Doug and Terry 
in livestock, Isabel in sewing, their mother as 
assistant leader in the clothing club. 

When Mrs. Hunter lost her husband 5 years 
ago, 15-year-old Doug took over as head of the 
family. For her this was a time of decision. “I 
didn’t know how I could bring up the family 


in town and Doug didn’t want to give up the 
farm. But, after talking it over, we made two 
decisions: one was to carry on the farm business, 
the second concerned Doug. He had to complete 
Grade 10.” With Grade 10 behind him, Doug 
didn’t feel he could carry both the farm work and 
Grade 11. However, he continued his 4-H club 
work and it has been a form of continuing edu¬ 
cation for him. That’s why it has been important 
to the Hunters. 

Doug got into the beef club as soon as he 
was old enough. Right now his particular en¬ 
thusiasm is the comparatively new heifer project 
which has given him a start on a purebred herd. 

Now he’s an assistant leader and a member of 
the farm business group organized in Roblin last 
year. “I think I’m probably the youngest out of 
some 30 members” he says. 

For herself, Mrs. Hunter finds 4-H most re¬ 
warding. “It’s satisfying work,” she says. She has 
six girls in her group. “We hold meetings at our 
house after school. They learn but I learn a lot 
too.” 

In spite of two lean crop years, the Hunters 
have been able to carry on. Doug has made a 
start on his herd. Now they have some 55 head 
of cattle and this includes 15 registered Short¬ 
horns. To Mrs. Hunter this proves what 4-H 
has done for them. It’s taught Doug how to feed 
his stock, how to breed up the quality and how 
to be a better farmer. 

Today, she often wonders what she and her 
family would have done without 4-H. She can 
see its tangible value in the farm operation; but 
she feels its intangible value to them individually 
and as a family. 

T HE Marsden family is enthusiastic about 4-H 
for somewhat different reasons. Eileen and 
Tom Marsden farm in the Assiniboine Valley 
near Brandon, Man. Eileen got caught up in 4-H 
back in 1957 when she was recruited as a leader 
for the Valley 4-H Garden Club. 

The two young Marsdens, 19-year-old John 
and 17-year-old Judy, have both been in the 
garden club for 6 years. Two years ago Judy got 
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Three of the Chorney boys are gold watch winners. Two have won trips. Pictured (1. to r.) are Berney, 
his father, Marion, Mrs. Chorney and Alfred. The other son. Leonard, now serves in Canada’s air force. 



PLEDGE 

I Pledge: 

My Head to clearer thinking. 
My Heart to greater loyalty, 

My Hands to larger service, and 
My Health to better living, for 
My Club, My Community, 
and My Country. 


into the clothing club; John put his efforts into 
poultry. Tom gives his family the moral support. 

What has 4-H done for this family? A lot, 
according to Eileen. “Our garden club work 
taught us to grow good vegetables and introduced 
us to new ones. I’ve learned a lot myself,” Eileen 
admits. "For example. I’m much more aware of 
the need to serve well-balanced meals and I’ve 
learned to try out new ideas.” 

Eileen sees 4-H as important both to her own 
family and to the other families in the com¬ 
munity. “There are about 30 families in our 
district,” she explained, “and all the activities that 
concern us as a community are arranged by the 
4-H’ers.” 

The Marsdens are convinced that 4-H has a 
steadying influence on rural young people—in¬ 
cluding their own two. “It’s really helpful if 
they’ll stay in 4-H until they are 16. We’ve noticed 
that they aren’t always wanting to run into town 
when they’re in 4-H.” 

They see 4-H as a broadening influence on 
their own children. Tom offered one example. 
“Lots of youngsters can’t be bothered looking at 
a newspaper. These youngsters read local news, 
current events. They know what goes on. They’re 
well informed, and as far as I’m concerned, that’s 
good.” 

I THINK were closer together as a family 
because of our mutual interest in 4-H.” so 
says Donalda Whetter. of Dand, Man. Husband 
Jack agrees. Both of them speak from experience, 
Donalda as a long-time 4-H leader, and Jack 
from close contact with the program and the fact 
that their family of four has been actively in¬ 
volved in it. They feel the young people’s 4-H 
training made it easier for them to accept uni¬ 
versity life. 

“It’s a lot of fun even though it’s a lot of 
work,” Donalda says. “But the work is shared 
by the 15 families in our community and I think 
this interest in 4-H knits us together as a com¬ 
munity.” 

Two of the Whetters have already completed 
third year at the University of Manitoba, Gerald 
in agriculture, and Darlene in home economics. 
Two younger members are still at home—Roddy, 
18, who writes Grade 12 this year and Nancy 
Lou, 11. Both of them belong to the calf club. 
Nancy is also a foods club member. 

This year a lot of friendly rivalry developed 
within the Whetter family because Roddy and 
Nancy Lou found themselves competing against 
one another for top place with their calves at their 
club’s achievement day. Nancy won in the final 
scoring. The result of this situation, according to 
Donalda, was a lot of family fun. 

Jack feels that calf club projects are especially 
important to their family because the projects 


“help us to strive for better feeding programs 
and better beef, of course.” But he doesn’t 
minimize the importance of foods and clothing 
projects, and public speaking competitions. He 
sees the latter as having lasting benefits. 

In the Mountainside district of southwestern 
Manitoba, 4-H is as important to the community 
as it is to the 17 families who are in it, accord¬ 
ing to Les Ransom. Les should know: first, be¬ 
cause he won the province’s tcp leadership award 
last year; secondly, his own family members have 
all been active at one time or another in projects 
carried on by the Turtle Mountain 4-H Glub. 

The Turtle Mountain Club is one of the prov¬ 
ince’s multi-project clubs—with 38 members in 
beef calf, grain and sewing projects plus the 
public speaking competitions. Les likes the prac¬ 
tical results of 4-H programs; and he’s proud 
of the awards won by the Club and its in¬ 
dividual members. But he’s prouder of what he 
has seen it do for these members. In his experi¬ 
ence, it has helped them to develop their initia¬ 
tive and given them confidence, qualities that 
have been reflected in their family and social life. 

“Parents’ participation is essential” Les says, 
“but, for the most part, we let our clubs govern 
themselves. They set up committees and spread 
the responsibilities over a lot of members so that 
no one is over-worked. This way we get lots 
of new ideas. After 18 years of 4-H I just don’t 
know what the families in the district would do 
without the program.” 

K AY and Kasimer Chorney have been 4-H 
leaders ever since the program was intro¬ 
duced into the Tyndall district, Kay in the Gar¬ 
den Club and Kasimer in beef, tractor and auto 
clubs. The four Chorney boys—Alfred, Berney, 
Leonard and Marion—have all been 4-H mem¬ 
bers. Alfred is now an assistant leader, Berney 
and Marion still belong; and Leonard left home to 
join the RCAF. 

There are the practical effects: correct feed¬ 
ing for cattle; tractor and auto operation and 
maintenance. But in addition, there’s the urge 
among the entire family to learn more about the 
things that concern them. 

For Alfred, 4-H training implanted a desire to 
teach. After completing Grade 12 he enrolled for 
teachers’ training. Now he teaches at a small 
country school a few miles from home. This year 
he plans to enroll in University. The other 
Chorneys will be carrying on their own programs 
of learning to do by doing. 

4-H has had one particular effect upon their 
family, according to Mr. Chorney and the boys, 
and that is, a growing awareness of Canada. As 
he and the boys have traveled into other parts of 
Canada and into the United States—among them 
they have traveled to Alberta, to Ontario, Wis¬ 


consin and Iowa—they have each returned home 
with a conviction that they want to know more 
about their own country. 

The effects of the 4-H program on farm families 
seem to fall into three broad categories. First of 
all, there are the economic effects that it can have 
on the farm operation. Included among these are 
the use of better livestock feeding programs, better 
management practices. Secondly, there are the 
important effects of the program on the farm 
home as members and leaders put into practice the 
new skills that they acquire in homemaking proj¬ 
ects. Thirdly, there are the lasting effects upon 
the individuals in the family. Among these are 
the poise and confidence that come from learning 
and applying demonstration and public speaking 
techniques, the growing awareness of the need 
for continuing education. 

4-H, of course, means different things of dif¬ 
ferent people and different families. But Tolstoi’s 
observation that “all happy families resemble one 
another” might be paraphrased to read “all 4-H 
families resemble one another.” Why? Through 
the 4-H program families feel they are better 
equipped to meet the problems of a changing 
society. They are also able to make a better con¬ 
tribution to their community. V 



The practical aspects of the 4-H program have 
helped Doug Hunter and his mother in the 
operation of their family-sized farm. Now Doug 
is building a purebred herd. He keeps bees too. 
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IFAP Pres. B. W. Biesheuvel addresses conference. Seated is Eamon de Valera, Pres, of Eire. 


by DAVID KIRK 

Secretary, Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
and member of the Canadian 
delegation to the IFAP meeting 


A Hard Look at an Old Problem 

When World Farmers Meet 


F ARMERS of the economically advanced 
countries of the world produce more food 
than they can sell in regular markets at 
adequate prices. Farm incomes therefore are 
lower than those in comparable occupations. 

The world as a whole is short of food, and rising 
world populations create a desperate, though not 
hopeless, race to increase food production in 
economically underdeveloped nations. 

This familiar, vital, paradox, and the policy 
issues associated with the world food problem and 
the economic problems of farmers, were the main 
concern of the representatives of farmers of 32 
countries meeting in Bray, Ireland, during the 
last half of May. The occasion was the 13th 
General Conference of IFAP, the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers. 

What of this paradox of surpluses in a world 
that has not enough food? The IFAP Conference 
concluded that much can be done to use food 
as aid to the poor peoples of the world. It also 
concluded, however, that: 

“for the rest of the 1960’s at least, the possi¬ 
bility of increasing production, through the 
use of modern techniques, is likely to be much 
greater (in surplus countries) than the possi¬ 
bility of disposing of the resulting supplies 
in either commercial or non-commercial mar¬ 
kets. Increased production cannot therefore 
be encouraged indiscriminately.” 

In other words, it is not possible to justify 
any and every agricultural policy that leads to 
increased production of surpluses simply on the 
grounds that the world, even though it cannot 
pay for it, needs more food. To do so is to ensure 
waste, growing surpluses for which no outlet 
can be found, and chaotic international markets. 

These are hard words, perhaps in the opinion of 
some, immoral ones. But all our information and 
experience points to the fact that it is true. What 
is also true, however, is that there is no excuse for 
not bending every effort to make maximum use of 
food in foreign aid, and considerable expansion 
is possible here. 

The overwhelming bulk of food aid has of 
course been provided by the United States from 
surpluses arising in connection with its agricultural 
support programs. This U.S. program has been, 


and is, a wonderful, and rather incredible phe¬ 
nomenon that has undoubtedly been a great 
blessing. It has also created an enormous amount 
of discussion and controversy. As a means of dis¬ 
tributing food it has proved to have its limitations, 
and some form of restraint on production has, 
apart from cost, proved to be a necessitv in 
the U.S. 

Canada, although it has contributed significant 
amounts of food aid, has not really, as a matter 
of policy, been in this business. Canadian agri¬ 
cultural policy has on the whole been one of 
producing for a commercial market, and the 
Wheat Board and quota system policies have 
been tailored to this basic concept. 

In short, we do not have a policy of producing 
for food aid except to the $5 million extent of 
our contribution to the World Food Program. 

Expansion of food aid is possible and desirable, 
and the IFAP believes it is an urgent requirement. 
But there are certain conditions that should be 
met to make effective, useful expansion of aid 
possible: 

1. Expansion should be multilateral, through 
the FAO-United Nations World Food Program 
that Canada did so much to help establish. 

2. Food should be used as capital for economic 
development in a planned way. This is possible 


but only provided that foreign aid, not only in 
food, but in the money that can finance non-food 
requirements for economic development is greatly 
increased. 

3. The advanced nations of the world should 
produce food, in a deliberate way, and in definite 
amounts for food aid. Food aid should not be 
merely the by-product of agricultural support 
programs. Only in this way can the food aid be 
assured on a regular, constructive and fully satis¬ 
factory basis. Only then can the nations of the 
world be able to say “this is the market,” and 
plan their agricultural policies to meet that 
market. 

In other words, policies of limitation of pro¬ 
duction are required, but the limits set should be 
high enough to meet both commercial and non¬ 
commercial (food aid) requirements. 

It has been necessary to discuss this question 
of food aid first, before going on to the market¬ 
ing problems discussed by the IFAP Conference. 
The reason for this is first that the question of 
using food to help poor peoples is enormously 
important. Secondly, the minute you start dis¬ 
cussing problems of international agricultural 
trade policy, you run up against question marks 
on the subject of food aid. 

If you accept the proposition that food aid has 
an important place in the picture, the prospects 



The Canadian delegation in the Policy Committee (back row) r. to 1., John Dickson, DF of C., David 
Kirk, CFA, J. M. Bentley, CFA, Louis Boileau, SFA, A. H. K. Musgrave, OFA, and A. M. Runciman, U.G.G. 
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for and possibilities of international 
commodity agreements will be af¬ 
fected by food aid policy, and by 
how that policy is carried out. More 
simply, food aid policy, plus com¬ 
mercial markets, will define the total 
demand. Commodity agreement 
prospects in particular will be af¬ 
fected by whether enlarged multi¬ 
lateral activity (United Nations — 
FAO action through the World Food 
Program) is going to be planned. 
The multilateral type of program 
directly involves all countries, 
whether importers or exporters. 


Some think that, because of this, 
international commodity agreements 
should in some way cover not only 
commercial trade, but non-com¬ 
mercial trade (including food aid). 
This on the whole is the conclusion 
that IFAP has arrived at. 

COMMODITIES 

Specifically, the IFAP meeting 
discussed international commodity 
agreements and consultation for 
grains, dairy products and eggs 
and poultry. Any international agree¬ 
ment on markets and prices, if it 
is to be at all effective, has con¬ 


sequences for the domestic policies 
of the countries in the agreement. 
The fact is commercial markets are 
limited. And there are more sup¬ 
plies seeking markets than there are 
markets. Everybody can’t sell all they 
want to, at any price, and certainly 
not at remunerative prices. So if you 
agree on this, and then go on to 
agree internationally on world prices 
and the distribution of markets you 
set up obligations for each country 
for what they do at home about pro¬ 
duction. 

The IFAP believes in international 
agreements, and in international con- 



SAIL THRIFT SEASON TO EUROPE 

AND SAVE! 
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PRESSES you save as you sail! Yet 
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season sailings! 

Superb meals, 
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holiday at sea. 
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Pacific office. 
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TRAINS/TRUCKS/SHIPS/PLANES/ HOTELS/TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


sultatiou on international agricultural 
trade problems. It believes this is 
the only way that orderly, sound, 
expanding international trade in agri¬ 
cultural products, at reasonable and 
stable prices, can be developed. But 
there is no magic in them—no escape 
from the hard fact that in today’s 
world the farmers of many countries 
are in competition with each other 
for limited markets. International 
agreements are only a better way of 
meeting the problem. 

One important reason that consul¬ 
tation and agreement is the best way 
of putting international marketing of 
agricultural products on a sound and 
expanding basis is that in almost 
every country governments are 
deeply involved in agricultural 
policy. There are national programs 
of support, of marketing, of pricing, 
of international trading, that make 
reliance, in international trade, on 
the “open market” unrealistic. Such 
government intervention is m prin¬ 
ciple justified and necessary. 

If, over a period of time, we can, 
through international agreements, 
arrive at improved and expanding 
agricultural trade — and if national 
domestic policies are going to be 
modified in the process — this can 
only be done by looking hard and 
carefully at the problem and by 
reaching agreement on what should 
be done 

Tins of course is a matter of deep 
concern to Canada, which is an agri¬ 
cultural exporting nation and wants 
to see continued and increasing 
market outlets tor its products, and 
notably for wheat. 

A further important point to be 
kept in mind is that agriculture is 
part of the total economy. In the 
whole picture of international trade 
relations, and in domestic policy, 
agricultural policy must be con¬ 
sidered as a part of the whole. For 
example, a country might exchange 
trade concessions in agriculture for 
trade concessions in another field. Or, 
the outlook for non-agricultural 
growth and development can affect 
the kind of farm policies which are 
possible or desirable. This raises im¬ 
portant issues. IFAP feels very 
strongly that the special nature of 
the agricultural problem must be 
recognized by governments, negotia¬ 
tors, and international trade agencies 
such as GATT (General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade). Until this 
(Please turn to page 34) 
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Greenwood’s dairy barn is now filled with hanging 
cages, because profits are better with a laying flock. 


■■■■■■■ 


INTRODUCTION 


A FEW years ago, when huge factory flocks 
of hens and meat birds began to make 
headlines, it seemed that the farm flock 
was doomed. Mass production of poultry prod¬ 
ucts, it was said, would swamp the country’s 
poultry farmers, and put the industry into the 
hands of non-farm commercial interests. 

Well, it hasn’t worked out quite that way. 
There are big, commercially owned flocks 
around, of course, and new ones are being 
established from time to time. But farmers 
have found unexpected strengths in the farm 
flock. As a result, they still hold a big, per¬ 
haps even a growing stake in the industry. 

The 1961 Canadian Census showed how im¬ 
portant the farm flock continues to be. More 
than 60,000 farmers reported keeping hens 
that year. In Ontario, poultrymen involved in 
the Government’s farm accounting project, 
consistently make more money than farmers 


with most other kinds of enterprises. In 1961, 
38 poultrymen (farmers having poultry as 
their main enterprise) had the second highest 
earnings among all groups, with an average 
labor income of $2,281. They were right be¬ 
hind dairy specialty farmers, and ranked ahead 
of steer feeders, cash croppers, hog specialists, 
general dairy farmers, and those with beef 
cow herds, in that order. According to Dr. H. 
L. Patterson, of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture, even small flocks numbering only 
a few hundred hens can make profitable use 
of home-grown feed, inexpensive buildings, 
and available labor. 

Once faim flocks reach a larger size, home¬ 
grown feed is even more important, and can 
lead to very low production costs. Two new 
flocks in Ontario point this up. Both of them 
are large by traditional standards, but they 
are faimer-owned and operated. 


H ARRY GREENWOOD is the youthful owner 
of one of them. He was raised on a dairy 
farm in Perth County. After graduating 
from the O.A.C., he returned to take over the 
family farm. He compared various possible farm 
enterprises in detail before making his move. But 
the farm account books which showed that laying 
hens pay better than just about any other enter¬ 
prise on a farm, kept claiming his attention. He 
sold off the cows last year, and began to replace 
them with hens. 

Harry plans to grow grain (corn) on 100 acres 
of the 150-acre farm. He calculates that he can 
handle about 90 hens per acre of grain, once his 
program is in full swing. He has 4,000 hens in 
cages now, another 2,000 on litter floors. 

Greenwood mixes his own grain with concen¬ 
trates prepared for him by a local feed mill. 
Formulas for both the concentrates and the com¬ 
plete ration are devised by Dr. Stan Slinger of the 
Poultry' Department, O.A.C., Guelph. They are 
available to anyone. Greenwood’s laying ration 
consists of 700 pounds com, 700 pounds mixed 
grain, and 600 pounds concentrate. 

His feed mixing set-up is simple. A 4,000-bu. 
steel grain bin, equipped with a drier, handles 
the grain corn as it comes from the field in the 
fall, He will add another bin as required. There 



Toews uses these community cages which hold 40 
birds each. Droppings board shields lower birds. 
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Money-Making Farm Flocks 

Vertical integration hasn’t wiped out the farmer-owned flock 
after all. These young farmers think they can produce eggs 
as cheaply as anyone by DON BARON 

Field Editor 


is grain storage space in the old barn, too. 
The hammermill is driven by the tractor p.t.o. 
Chopped grain goes to the batch mixer, where 
concentrate is added by hand to complete the 
rations. 

Harry figures that his final ration costs less 
than $70 a ton, even after allowing himself a 
profit on his home-grown grain. 

He washes the eggs, sells them to two dif¬ 
ferent grading station operators so he can com¬ 
pare results. 

E D TOEWS, whose place is at St. Mary’s, is 
even further along with his laying flock pro¬ 
gram than Greenwood. Toews farmed most of 
his life at Steinbach, Man., where he built his 
first big laying house 8 years ago—one with com¬ 
munity cages in it. 


Two years ago, he moved to Ontario, bought 
a 150-acre farm there, and built a laying house 
similar to his old one. He plans to grow 150 acres 
of grain corn. He estimates that this will give him 
cheaper feed than he had in Manitoba. Rather 
than spend money on grain-drying equipment, he 
intends to use the grain bank idea, delivering his 
fall harvest to the local elevator, then getting 
back equivalent grain during the winter season. 
Toews has a portable grinder-mixer. When mak¬ 
ing his rations, he buys concentrates to mix with 
the home-grown grain. 

There’s an air of confidence and purpose on 
both the Toews farm and the Greenwood farm 
today. Their experience, and their calculations, 
give them reason to believe there will be profits 
made out of poultry in the years ahead. They 
expect to get their share of those profits. V 



Robert Toews scoops corn from granary into grinder-mixer, 
then adds commercial concentrates to mix his own rations. 



Mixed feed is stored in outside hopper 
and augered into feed cart as needed. 
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The town of Rush Lake in 
southwestern Saskatchewan. 
Reclaimed land is in background. 
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The Rush Lake 



by CUFF FAULKNOR 

Field Editor 


. . . where P.F.R.A. reclamation work has turned an 
unproductive alkaline flat into irrigated forage 
land , and created a centralized farming community 



Here are three of seven members of the Rush Lake farming community who have gone into the fluid milk 
business as the result of the P.F.R.A. work. They are (1. to r.) Harry Steinberg, Bill Meyer and Arthur Kern. 


P ROVIDING roads and services to farm 
families in areas of big farms is a costly 
business. The larger the farms, the greater 
the distance between the homes to be serviced. 
One way to solve this, say rural planners, is to 
locate all the farm homes together and have 
farmers drive out to work their land. But in our 
society you can’t just tell a man to pack up and 
go and live someplace else. He has to want to 
do it. 

One result of the P.F.R.A. reclamation work at 
Rush Lake, Sask., is that some farm families did 
decide to move closer together. When P.F.R.A. 
drained the lake and turned an unproductive 
alkaline flat into 6,000 acres of irrigated forage 
land, they created a feed reservoir which would 
enable 200 farmers in the Municipality to increase 
their livestock numbers. Because this new feed 
source was located right beside the town of Rush 
Lake, 17 of the farmers decided to build homes 
on the town’s outskirts where they’d also be close 
to power, gas, schools and transportation. Tire 
result has been much as the planning experts 
visualized it—a centralized fanning community 
with the farmers driving out 10 to 15 miles to 
work their dryland acreage. 

Building lots of 10 to 20 acres have been pro¬ 
vided by P.F.R.A. on a strip of higher ground 
between the irrigated bottom land and the town. 
These building sites are sold outright to the far¬ 
mers, but they can only lease their hay allotment 
in the project. 

The P.F.R.A. leases this land conditionally. It 
must be used for fodder production, except for 
coarse grains planted on rotation when a grass 
sward has to be plowed under and renewed. The 
lessee has to manage the land in a good husband¬ 
like manner. He pays the P.F.R.A. a tax rental 
of two dollars per acre. There is also an annual 
water assessment set and collected by the farmers’ 
own Rush Lake Water Users Association. The 
latter looks after distribution of the irrigation 
water, and some ditch maintenance. Major im¬ 
provement or repair work is handled by P.F.R.A., 
who get part of the water assessment in addition 
to the land rental money. 

S EVEN members of the Rush Lake farming 
community have gone into the fluid milk 
business. Having a group of dairy farmers con¬ 
centrated like this has many advantages. Because 
they are close to a main paved highway, their 
milk can be picked up in all weather. For the 
milk processors, the pickup is quicker and more 
efficient. Dairy premises inspectors, too, can do 
their job in less time and with a lot less traveling. 

Roy Kern and his son, Arthur, who operate the 
Spruce Road Dairy Farm at Rush Lake, used to 
grow grain and raise some beef cattle on their 
dryland farm about 12 miles north. When they 
first obtained their 50-acre lease at Rush Lake 
they hauled the hay back to the farm. In 1952, 
they decided to move in where they’d be closer 
to everything. It meant building two houses, a 


barn and a milk house on the new place, but they 
haven’t regretted the move. Today, they have a 
modern pipeline milking system to handle their 
milking herd of 40 Holsteins. Kem senior tends 
the wheat and feed oat crops back on the old 
farm, while Arthur looks after the cattle. 

“We graze our leased land for 2 years, then 
rotate with oats for 2 years,” the latter explained. 

Next door to the Kerns, is the Park Lane Dairy 
Farm, which is owned by Harry Steinberg and 
Sons. Harry used to farm about 14 miles north¬ 
west of his present location where he raised grain 
and kept a few beef cattle. Unlike the others, he 
has sold his dryland farm. He moved the family 
to Rush Lake in 1954. In addition to their 20- 
acre building site, the Steinbergs have an adjoin¬ 
ing 20 acres of leased land for grazing, 60 acres 
of project lease and a half section of dry land a 
short distance to the north. Any extra grain 
needed is bought. They produce both milk and 
purebred Holstein breeding stock, milking about 
35 cows out of a herd of 65. 

“This project has been a blessing to us in dry 
years,” said Harry. 

Another neighbor, Bill Meyer of Lake Top 
Dairy Farm, moved to the area in 1955. He still 
farms his old half-section about 9 miles north, 
using it to grow feed and to pasture his young 
stock. On the project, Bill has 20 acres for his 
homesite, 24 acres of pasture lease and 40 acres 
of hay land. He has a milking herd of about 36 
Holsteins. Like all Rush Lake shippers, he has a 
bulk tank. They had to install this equipment 
because bulk tank truck is the only milk pickup 
system offered by the Sask. Co-operative Cream¬ 
ery Ass’n. Ltd. at Swift Current, their sole market. 

“I still have to buy some hay,” Bill said. “To 
grow all my own, I’d need about 120 acres of 
hay land.” 


N OT all of the dairy farmers at Rush Lake are 
happy with the milk handling situation there. 
The Bernard Dirksons came from a grain-cattle 
farm near Beechy, north of the South Saskatche¬ 
wan River. They still have their old farm rented 
out there and may go back to it. The Dirksons 
feel there’s too much pressure from health authori¬ 
ties and the Creamery to install expensive equip¬ 
ment such as a bulk tank and pipeline milker. If 
the Creamery modernizes its milk handling, the 
producers have to go along with it. 

“We can’t even sell the place unless we go to a 
lot of expense,” Mrs. Dirkson told The Country 
Guide. “The rules say if a place changes hands it 
has to be fully modernized.” 

Fred Hawkins, manager of the Creamery, ex¬ 
plained it this way, “When a milk quota is turned 
over, the Dept, of Health insists the premises be 
brought up-to-date. In many cases they have been 
carrying the old owner on promise of improve¬ 
ment. They can’t let a new owner perpetuate 
this situation.” 

In Saskatchewan, the Government sets both 
producer and consumer milk prices. Shippers in 
the Swift Current area get a good premium for 
fluid milk. When this demand is filled, the price 
drops to the table cream category. After that, 
producers are paid on butterfat for churning pur¬ 
poses. At present, the Creamery is taking all they 
produce. 

Most of the milk shippers in the Rush Lake 
area appear to be satisfied with the way the pro¬ 
ject is working. Beef producers, who rely on it 
for winter feed, wish there were more develop¬ 
ments like this. 

Said P.F.R.A. resident manager. Bill Loewen, 
“We have more applications than we have land 
to fill them. We could use another lake bottom 
this size just to satisfy the demand in this munici¬ 
pality.” V 
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The annual trek back 
to nature has begun. 
Here’s how one pilgrim 
attempts to reduce the 
hazards encountered 
en route to . . . 






Grate Outdoors 


by PETE WILLIAMS 

Our Rural Route Letter Correspondent 


I F you’ve never been camping with your 
family, I congratulate you. Just in case your 
luck fails to hold, here are a few tips which 
might save you from a nervous breakdown. If 
you’re one of those people who can laugh at 
catastrophe, camping can even be fun. 

One reason you’ve decided to hit the camper’s 
trail is to save those costly hotel or motel bills. 
Summer cottages cost money too, and are hard to 
come by. There's only one sure way to beat 
’em; get out there in the good old wilderness 
and live under canvas. It’s a wise decision, my 
friend. Your wife will love you for it.. What 
woman worth her salt would prefer a gleaming 
modern kitchen to working over a smoky camp¬ 
fire where she can battle ants and flies. 

But ignore all the abuse she piles on you. Go 
right ahead and make those plans. She’ll fall in 
line. Just keep in mind all those lovelv dollars 
you’ll save—each and every one of them worth 
at least 40 cents. And the fresh air, can’t you 
just smell it? 

The first thing you need to decide is where 
you’re going to go. If you can settle this without 
a family free-for-all, you’re a man of some ability. 
We might even run you for Parliament. Fortu¬ 
nately, in this country we have scads of good 
camping areas. Our wilderness park campsites 
have safe water, readymade fireplaces and a 



Comparative solitude can be found in some parks. 
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good supply of firewood. You’ll find everything 
but solitude. If you want solitude, stay home 
and let the neighbors go camping. 

The next problem is to decide just how roughly 
you intend to “rough it.” If you’re going out with 
a fully-equipped house trailer, or even a modern 
tent trailer with a built-in kitchen, you can stop 
reading right now. This is for those hardy souls 
who prefer to set up a tent on the bosom of 
Mother Earth, and cook over an open fire—the 
car campers with the gear piled up who sway 
along the highway like a native woman toting 
a bundle of wash. 

Selecting what gear you’ll need is another poser. 
Your friendly neighborhood sporting goods dealer 
can help you in this. In fact, you can blow the 
whole vacation bank roll right here if you’re not 
careful. Don’t load yourself down with a lot of 
unnecessary camping gadgets just because the 
store has them. 

Of course, you can throw in a sheet of canvas 
for a tent, some pots and pans for the kitchen 
and a few odd blankets or quilts. But chances are 
you’ll sleep and eat poorly and head for home 
in disgust after a couple of nights. Better to buy 


a few’ essentials such as a good tent, comfortable 
sleeping equipment and proper outdoor utensils 
for preparing and eating food. That way you’ll 
last for at least a week before you give up in 
disgust and go home. 

The kind and size of shelter to buy will depend 
on such things as personal preference, family 
size and the type of vehicle you drive. You can 
find one to suit every condition and every pocket- 
book (or almost every pocketbook). There are 
multi-purpose tents which sprawl like a ranch 
house, two-roomed tents with netted windows 
that look like camp cottages, and small pop-up 
tents with built-in fiberglas rods. You can get 
umbrella tents, pup tents, station wagon “boots” 
and car top units. Get the one that suits your 
purpose best. If in doubt you can’t go far wrong 
with a modern “army-tvpe” wall tent. This, you 
can obtain extra mileage from later, by putting 
it up in your backyard for the kids. 

Apart from your tent, your basic camping 
list should include sleeping bags. Where you 
intend to double up you can get an extra-wide 
type that’ll hold two people. These are dandy 
for the back of a station wagon. Then you’re 
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IVlosI provinces nave park campsites, safe water supplies, readymade fireplaces. Some have grocery stores. 
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going to need either air mattresses 
or folding cots, or both. The bare 
ground has a way of fighting back 
at you during the wee small hours. 
In case you’re the type who scorns 
such things, get a rubberized ground 
sheet to put under your bag. This 
will also prove a handy item to have 
around in a sudden shower. 

Sleeping bags come in two main 
designs: “mummy” bags which cover 
your head as well as your body and 
taper down to your feet so as to 
fit closely, and the regular rectan¬ 
gular type. Some folks find the for¬ 
mer too snug, while others swear 
by ’em. If you’re a restless sleeper, 


You might think so, from the variety 
of meanings people take from it today. 

Divorce and remarriage, for exam¬ 
ple, is widely prevalent among Chris¬ 
tians. And some try to justify it by Holy 
Scripture. Yet Jesus said: "What God 
has joined together let no man put 
asunder” (Mark 10:2-12). St. Paul tells 
us: "For the married woman is bound 
by law while her husband is alive... 
that a wife is not to depart from her 
husband; and if she departs she is to 
remain unmarried ..(Romans 7:2-3). 

Confession to a priest is scoffed at 
by many Christians. "We confess our 
sins to God,” they say. But if Jesus 
wanted us to confess directly and pri¬ 
vately to God, why did He say to the 
Apostles: "Receive ye the Holy Ghost; 
whose sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whose sins ye retain 
they are retained” (John 20:21-23)? 

The Bible says that Christ did estab¬ 
lish a church. For He told His Apostle 
Simon: "... thou are Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build My church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” But what church is it? Did Christ 
mean that just any church was His 
Church? Or did He give His Church 
marks by which men might recog¬ 
nize it? 

All Christians agree that faith in 
Christ is absolutely essential to salva¬ 
tion. But some believe that faith is the 
only essential. Catholics believe the 
words of St. Paul that God .. will 
render to every man according to his 
deeds" (Romans 2:6) ... and the words 
of Jesus: "Not every one that saith unto 
Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of 


better get the roomier kind. Get a 
fairly light bag for summer cam¬ 
ping, but make sure the quality is 
good. While you’re at it toss in a roll 
or two of mosquito netting. Chances 
are you’ll be mighty glad you did. 

If you don’t want to buy sleep¬ 
ing bags you can take blankets and 
pin them into a bag shape. Make 
sure you have as much under you 
as over you. Another method is to 
lie on the edge of a blanket and roll 
up in it. This is just dandy in mos¬ 
quito country because your feet 
generally pop out during the night 
and it gives the little critters a 
chance to feed. But even the best 


My Father" (Matthew 7:21). 

Christians also take from the same 
words in the Bible, varied and often 
conflicting opinions on many things— 
for example: on the need for and ef¬ 
fects of Baptism, and the real or 
symbolic Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist. Is it any wonder that sincere ; 
people, trying to understand what 
Christ meant to tell us, are confused? 

Catholics are often accused of oppos- j 
ing the Bible. This, of course, is ri¬ 
diculous, for the Catholic Church is 
the mother of the Bible. And Catholic 
teachings are sometimes called "un- 
scriptural”, which will be found equal¬ 
ly untrue by any one who takes the 
trouble to investigate. 

We believe that a correct under¬ 
standing of Catholic teaching will bring 
new joy and understanding to all who 
truly seek Christ’s way. Our free pam¬ 
phlet on several Bible questions com¬ 
monly misunderstood by many will 
come to you immediately and nobody 
will call on you. Write for Pamphlet 
No. CY-42. 

Free —Mail Coupon Today 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
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| 582 Sherbourne St., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada 
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made blanket “bags” or rolls can’t 
top a good sleeping bag for conven¬ 
ience and comfort. 

For the rest of your outfit, you 
should include a camp stove, lantern, 
flashlight and extra batteries, a light 
axe, Swede saw, ice box and cooking 
and eating utensils. Here again, it 
pays to stick to quality items with 
brand names. Another handy thing 
to have around is a good first-aid 
kit, plus a booklet of instructions to 
go along with it. 

Then you’ll need a few personal 
items for each member of your 
tribe. Their own personal can of 
insect repellant, for one thing. Take 
lots of warm clothing and some wet 
weather gear. Those plastic rain 
coats which fold up into a neat little 
pouch for your jacket pocket are 
handy things to own. Don’t forget 
your sporting equipment, and some 
toys if you have small fry. Come 
a long spell of wet weather with the 
water drip, drip, dripping madly 
away, you’ll start to play with toys 
yourself. 

Now that your fired with enthus¬ 
iasm for this ordeal, we’ll consider 
camp sites. Most people who car- 
camp these days choose a public 
campground. All the national and 
provincial parks have these. They’re 
even being built at 50-mile intervals 
all along the Trans-Canada highway. 
Public campsites have the advantage 
of safe water, good toilet and wash 
facilities, close neighbors, and pos¬ 
sibly even a grocery store. Here, you 
can have kids, dogs, and people 
running around shouting all the time, 
just like at home. 

If you prefer a private campsite 
(or all the public ones are full) 
there are certain things you should 
look for when choosing your location. 
Farmer’s bulls on the loose fall into 
this category. Try to get by a lake 
or stream if you can, and pitch your 
tent on a level spot well above the 
water line. Have the tent doorway 
facing the water. Then dig a shallow 
ditch right around the tent to take 
care of any runoff on the odd chance 
(about 50-50) it might rain. 

Even if you have an oil or gas 
stove along, it’s a good idea to build 
a fireplace. An open fire really makes 
a campsite. It also supplies more 
heat than the other kind. But don’t 
locate this fireplace too close to 
your tent or you might have more 
heat than you bargain for. And dig 
down to mineral soil all around it 
so the forest litter won’t go aflame 
from flying embers. Just having a 
permit to light a fire doesn’t prevent 
a forest or grass fire from starting. 

If you have no stove and find 
yourself in an open windy spot, dig 
an Indian fireplace. This is a tapering 
hole, deep enough to hold both the 
fire and the cooking pot. Another 
version, is the Dakota fireplace, 
which has a small tunnel on the up¬ 
wind side to let a draft of air down 
under the flame. While you have 
a shovel in your hands, dig a hole 
to take your garbage. Do this where- 
ever you are. It makes the site more 
pleasant for you and those who come 
after you. It also discourages pests. 

While we’re talking about our wild¬ 
life friends, it might be well to men¬ 
tion some of the more troublesome 
ones you might come up against. 


Mice, pack rats, squirrels and rac¬ 
coons are petty larceny types. A 
good clean campsite, with unused 
food stowed tightly away, will cut 
down on their activities. Skunks 
won’t harm you either, except may¬ 
be socially. Old Porky porcupine is 
harmless enough too, if you stay 
well clear of that tail. Even the 
hords of flying varmints who are 
out to get you can be held in check 
by chemical warfare and net barri¬ 
cades. 

But there are a couple of crawling 
types that need a bit of watching, 
namely ticks and rattlesnakes. A 
tick may be only 3/16 of an inch 
long, but in some areas they can 
carry tularemia or Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever. In tick country, keep 
your pants tucked into your socks, 
or wear leggings or high boots. 
Examine your clothing and person 
each night to see if you’ve picked 
up any. If you find a swollen tick 
on your body, remove it at once, 
making sure not to crush it when 
you do. 

As for rattlesnakes, they go after 
live food, so there’s not much reason 
for them to visit your camp. They 
will avoid well-used campsites as a 
rule. But if you have to camp where 
there might be rattlers, don’t ex¬ 
pect a horsehair robe around your 
sleeping bag to keep them away. 
There’s a new chemical out these 
davs which repels snakes. Get some 
and spray it in a ring around your 
camp. 

Bears are other uninvited guests 
you should handle with care. A 
bear is a wild animal, and an unpre¬ 
dictable cuss to boot. He might 
smile sweetly for six tourists and 
then slug the seventh. If one comes 
visiting, give him lots of prowling 
room. Get in your car and watch 
quietly until he decides to go away. 

Chances are a wilderness bear will 
leave you alone, but those spoiled 
“Jasper” types in the national parks 
are the ones to watch. Those bear 
warning signs along the highway 
aren’t there to add to the scenery. 
Remember, in the national parks 
the odds are stacked in the bears 
favor. You’re not allowed to de¬ 
fend yourself. You can lose an arm- 
all the bear will lose is his dignity. 
They daub his rear end with red 
paint. 

If a bear drops into your camp 
for a snack, don’t try to have some 
“fun” with him. You may be the 
snack he has in mind. V 
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Evaluate Fodder 
by Protein 

F \RMERS buying fodder should 
evaluate it according to protein 
content since carbohydrate levels 
in different feed stuffs are basically 
the same according to Bob May, 
livestock specialist with the Saskat¬ 
chewan Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. May also states that the five 
main basic parts of a ration—carbo¬ 
hydrates, proteins, minerals, vitamins 
and water—should be balanced to get 
the best growth results in cattle. 

Most energy requirements of cattle 
are supplied through carbohydrates 
and fats in the roughage. Grass pas¬ 
ture and hay contain about 50 per 
cent energy, wheat straw 41 per cent, 
wheat cereal 83 per cent and cereal 
oats about 70 per cent. Feeder steer 
energy requirements are from 50 to 
70 per cent so to get a proper energy 
intake some grain is desirable. 

There is a great difference, how¬ 
ever, in the protein content of rough- 
ages. Dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal 
contains about 15 per cent protein 
as well as vitamin A while wheat 
straw contains only 0.3 per cent pro¬ 
tein. Wheat contains 13 per cent 
protein, oats 9 per cent and barley 
10 per cent protein. 

A leaflet prepared by livestock 
specialist Charles Goode states that 
calves require 8.2 per cent protein 
and yearlings and 2-year-olds 7.5 per 
cent protein. 

This can be supplied through grass 
hay with a 4 per cent protein con¬ 
tent, legume hay with 12 per cent, 
cereal oats with 9 per cent, cereal 
barley with 9 and wheat cereal with 
13 per cent protein. 

Thirteen minerals are essential for 
the health of beef cattle, but only 6 
need supplementing, Mr. May said. 
Sodium, chlorine, cobalt and iodine 
can be supplied through cobalt- 
iodized salt, fed free choice. Bone- 
meal and limestone will meet the 
needs of calcium and phosphorus. 
The mineral feed formula recom¬ 
mended is 65 per cent bonemeal, 5 
per cent limestone and 35 per cent 
blue salt. 

A rough feeding rule recom¬ 
mended is to feed 2 pounds of blue 
salt and 2 pounds of bonemeal per 
head per month. 

May said it was not economical 
to buy a mineral mix priced at more 
than $6 per hundred pounds. Some 
mineral mixes, he said, are currently 
selling at $18 per hundred pounds, 
but he quotes University Animal 
Nutritionist Dr. J. M. Bell as saying 
these mixtures contained no more 
than $8 worth of mineral per hun¬ 
dred pounds. 

Mr. May recommended feeding 
mineral and salt loose under a free 
choice system in boxes in pastures 
or paddocks. Some farmers mix grain 
with the mineral to get cattle started 
eating it. When water is “hard” in 
the area, cattle will eat less minerals. 

On vitamin needs of beef cattle, 
Mr. May said only vitamin A is 
needed since the animals can manu¬ 
facture the vitamin B complexes in 
their rumen. Winter calves need vita¬ 
min D in addition to vitamin A, but 
normally this is available. When it is 
not, fish oil is a good source. 
Vitamin A is contained in silage 


and hay, but not in cereal grains. 
Year-old hay should be supplemented 
with vitamin A which deteriorates 
quite rapidly in the natural state. 
Cattle vary in their vitamin A re¬ 
quirements with breeding females 
needing up to 40,000 international 


D R. D. E. BECKER of the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois told 900 hog- 
men who turned out to the first 
Ontario Swine Improvement Con¬ 
ference at Guelph last month, to ex¬ 
pect more competition from the U.S. 
swine industry. He explained how 
hogmen in his country are improving 
the quality of their hogs, and using 
limited feeding programs as one of 
their methods of achieving it. 

Dr. Becker, who has been a leader 
in research work on limited feeding, 
told how 10 or 15 hogmen in his 
state (a state which produces twice 
as much pork as the whole of Can¬ 
ada) had first adopted the practice. 
It worked so well, that hundreds of 
hogmen now follow it. One man, 
who was getting only 30 per cent 
No. 1 grade hogs, switched to limited 
feeding and boosted quality to 70 
per cent No. l’s, Dr. Becker reported. 

The most popular program there, 
is to limit hogs to a maximum of 5 
pounds of feed per day, during the 
finishing period (from 120 pounds 
on). This is sometimes done through 
floor feeding, but now, mechanical 


units daily and young stock down 
to less than half that amount. Syn¬ 
thetic vitamin A to fill the require¬ 
ments of a herd on heavy low-quality 
roughage can be supplied at from 
one-half to one cent daily per animal, 
he said. V 


devices are being developed to meter 
out the correct amount of feed. 

He reports he is experimenting 
with skip-a-day programs of limited 
feeding. When he fed pigs every 
second day, leaving them without 
feed on alternate days, the animals 
remained healthy, growth rate was 
retarded, and carcass quality im¬ 
proved. 

Dr. Becker doesn’t recommend 
this program yet, but said one feed 
company in his state is prepared now 
to promote the skip-a-day program. 

Here are a few more of his com¬ 
ments: 

• While using limited feeding, a 
hog farmer must still select good 
breeding stock to get best results. 

• In Illinois, he recommends hogs 
be sold at 200 pounds. Hogs fed 
longer than this lay down less lean 
tissue, and more fat. Feed efficiency 
suffers (it takes twice as much feed 
to make a pound of fat as a pound 
of lean) and overfat hogs result. 

• What about high energy rations? 
Fatness in pigs has the same cause 


as it has in humans—consumption of 
too many calories. Excess calories are 
laid down as fat. However, this 
doesn’t mean high energy rations 
are wrong. It’s the total calories eaten 
that count, not the make-up of the 
ration. 

• Efficiency: Dr. Becker relates this 
to high energy rations. The rations 
he uses, and recommends in Illinois, 
consist of 90 per cent corn, together 
with soybean meal to bring it up to 
12 per cent protein, and adequate 
fortification to complete the ration. 

• What about bulking up rations 
with corn cobs, etc., rather than 
limiting the amount fed? Dr. Becker 
says it doesn’t pay. Since the extra 
bulk must be handled, there is a cost 
to it. The answer is to feed high 
energy rations, and limit the amount 
fed. 

Here are some further results of 
Dr. Becker’s feeding trials: 

RATE OF GAIN— 

• Full-fed pigs gained 2.07 pounds 
per day. 

• Pigs on 70 per cent of full feed 
gained 1.59 pounds per day. 

FEED EFFICIENCY— 

• Full-fed pigs used 3.46 pounds 
feed per pound of gain compared to 
only 3.12 for hogs restricted to 70 
per cent ration, 3.26 for hogs fed a 
maximum of 5 pounds feed per day. 

TIME TO MARKET- 

• Full-fed pigs went to market in 
45 days (after reaching 120 pounds), 
those restricted to 70 per cent of full- 
feed took an extra 15 days.—D.R.B. V 

Dehorning Best 
Done Early 

C ALVES should be dehorned as 
early as possible instead of wait¬ 
ing until the fall, says W. C. Gordon, 
livestock supervisor, Alberta Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. The job is far 
simpler and the calves receive little 
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or no setbacks when it is done early, 
he says. 

Caustic paste, available from firms 
carrying veterinary supplies is com¬ 
monly used for this operation. If 
carefully applied—the best time is 
when the calves are from 3 days to 
3 weeks old—it will destroy the horn 
growth cells. The paste comes in 
plastic containers with self-appli¬ 
cators which makes the dehorning 
job easy. 

It is a good idea to clip the long 


hair surrounding the horn before 
applying the paste. Some cattlemen 
say it even pays to rub the horn- 
button with sandpaper first before 
using the paste to eliminate possible 
misses in young stock. 

By dehorning calves at the right 
age you avoid the more serious situa¬ 
tion which arises when the job has 
to be done at weaning time, for then, 
the calves are already under strain 
and should not be subjected to ad¬ 
ditional stresses. V 


Small-Scale Feedlots 
in Saskatchewan 


<<T NCREASED beef cattle pro- 
I duction in Saskatchewan means 
more feeder cattle are avail¬ 
able for finishing,” Dr Hugh Nichol¬ 
son, Dept, of Animal Science, Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan, told the 
University’s 8th Annual Stockman’s 
Day. “We can either export these 
from the province as feeders, or feed 
them here to utilize our coarse 
grains—preferably the latter, because 
it will help develop our beef indus¬ 
try and stabilize farm income. 

“This means our producers will 
have to develop small-scale feedlots 
To me, this means farm feedlots 
rather than commercial feedlots. 
There is a difference. Commercial 
feedlots have cattle in them all year 


round, while farm feedlots generally 
finish cattle for only a portion of the 
year. ‘Animal turnover’ on the latter 
would be' 1 to 1.5 times per year. 
Because of this low turnover, the 
capital outlay must be kept to a mini¬ 
mum so the cost per animal won’t 
be too high. 

“Feedlot design is very important. 
There is no one design that will fit 
all conditions. You have to make use 
of all the natural conditions on your 
farm. The design should incorporate 
items which will reduce handling 
costs and provide facilities that will 
produce the most economical gains.” 

Here are some ideas Dr. Nichol¬ 
son said should be incorporated in 
your farm feedlot design: 
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1. Location—Down wind from 
prevailing winds. Locate a good dis¬ 
tance from the house and utilize 
sheltered well-drained areas if avail¬ 
able. 

2. Area Required—The amount of 
area required will vary depending 
upon the type of animals being fed 
and whether paved or unpaved yards 
are used. One hundred and fifty to 
200 square feet per animal is re¬ 
quired in unpaved lots and 75 square 
feet in paved lots. 

3. Size of Pens—The size depends 
largely on the number of cattle go¬ 
ing to be fed. One hundred animals 
per pen is the usual size in com¬ 
mercial feedlots, but for farm feed- 
lots 50 animals appears to be a better 
figure in that it allows animals to be 
separated according to size and sex. 
This separation is a management 
factor which will increase the gain 
and health of the animals. 

4. Drainage and Topography — 
Attempt to locate the lot on a uni¬ 
form 4 per cent to 6 per cent slope 
away from prevailing winter winds. 
If no such slope is available, a resting 
area can be built up under the 
bedded area to provide a dry mound. 
This area should be 20 to 25 square 
feet per animal and should be 2 to 
2.5 feet above the ground. 

5. Windbreaks and Shelter — Pro¬ 
tection from the wind should be 
provided either by utilizing natural 
tree growth, or by certain types 
of fences. Prof. Moisey at the Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan has recently 
shown that board fences 8 to 10 feet 
high that have approximately 20 
per cent porosity provide an ade¬ 
quate wind shelter. This has worked 
well in the Saskatoon area where 
snowfall is about 25 inches per year. 
Where heavier snowfall is encoun¬ 
tered, open faced sheds may be re¬ 
quired. These should be constructed 
so that winter sunshine will reach 
the back of the building. These sheds 
should be constructed in such a way 
that there is adequate ventilation so 
the resting animals will not become 
damp from condensation from their 
bodies. 

6. Manure Pack—20 to 25 square 
feet of manure pack per animal 
should be allowed to build up. This 
manure pack will provide a warm 
bed for the animals to rest on. Re¬ 
cent experiments by Dr. C. M. Wil¬ 
liams at the University of Saskatche¬ 
wan have indicated that well-bedded 
cattle netted $13.21 per head more 
than cattle in open, unprotected 
feedlots. 

7. Feed Troughs—When using 
fence line feeders, 24 lineal inches 
of feed bunk should be allowed per 
animal. This bunk should be 26 in. 
high on the animal side and 32 in. 
high on the feed alley side. The bot¬ 
tom of the bunk should be 14 in. 
above the ground and 12 to 14 in. 
wide. Where animals have access 
from both sides, the width should be 
doubled. If self-feeding is used, 4 
to 6 in. per animal is adequate to 
provide feed. 

8. Water—If the water is under 
pressure, one square foot of water 
surface is required for 50 head of 
cattle. The amount of water neces¬ 
sary is about 30 gallons per head per 
day. Heating units should be used 
to take the chill off the water. If 
water under pressure is not available, 


a trough large enough to assure con¬ 
tinual access to water should be used. 

9. Paving—A certain amount of 
paving is necessary in any feedlot. 
Paving should be used to eliminate 
mud conditions around the water 
troughs and in front of the feeders 
if drainage within the lot is inade¬ 
quate. A feeding apron 8 to 10 feet 
in width with one inch of slope per 
foot of paving will give the animals 
a dry area to feed on. The feed alley 
should be crowned and graveled to 
allow easy access during rainy and 
spring weather conditions. 

10. Fences—The materials used to 
construct the fences should be those 
most readily available and the least 
costly. Poles, planks, or cable are 
all usable. It is the cost factor that 
is most important. Feedlot fences 
should be 5.5 feet high and be of 
sturdy construction to reduce break¬ 
age by the animals. The posts should 
be treated with a preservative to 
extmd their life. Fences in the work¬ 
ing corrals should be 6 feet high and 
of heavier construction to withstand 
the handling of cattle. 

11. Handling Corrals—Along with 
every feedlot a corral should be con¬ 
structed so that the animals can be 
properly managed. Within this cor¬ 
ral there should be a sorting yard, 
a squeeze chute and a loading chute. 
Units should be designed so that 
animals can be easily moved to re¬ 
duce over-excitement. 

“Anyone who is going to estab¬ 
lish a feedlot should visit a number 
of established feeders to gain infor¬ 
mation on the construction and oper¬ 
ation of such a unit,” Dr. Nicholson 
said.—C.V.F. V 

How About Bulls 
in the Feedlot? 

ARE bulls better than steers in the 
/-i feedlot? Kent County, Ont., 
beefman and farmer Murray 
Jack won’t say they are, but he has 
done well feeding bulls. 

A year ago, he fed out a few Hol¬ 
stein bulls along with steers of the 
same breed. They went into feedlot 
on November 1, weighing about 600 
lb. Throughout the winter they ate 
whole plant corn silage along with 
high moisture grain corn silage and 
some hay. For the final 2 months of 
the feeding program, the ration was 
changed to a full-feed of high mois¬ 
ture grain corn. By July 1, they had 
doubled their weight (the bulls out- 
gained the steers, although they all 
ran together in the same feedlot). 
The bulls were sold on a live weight 
basis on the Toronto stockyards, 
bringing as good a price as the steers. 
While Murray didn’t see them 
dressed out, he figures they made 
commercial carcasses, the same as 
the steers. 

With this kind of success, it is no 
wonder he put in 22 more bulls with 
his steers this past winter. They were 
doing equally well this spring. 

Since it has been demonstrated 
many times in feeding experiments 
that bulls gain faster, more economi¬ 
cally, than steers, and make more red 
meat too, Murray believes his pro¬ 
gram is sound. He admits, though, 
that marketing them might be a 
chancy thing. They might sell well 
at one time, and be discounted 
severely at other times. V 
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Good Layout 
Saves Labor 



[Guide photos 

Hay feeder, storage shelter and silo are accessible from loafing barn. left. 


T HE Wilfred Wagner dairy farm 
near Armstrong, B.C., is a good 
example of a compact, modern 
layout which can be operated with a 
minimum of help. In fact, up until 



Mangers face onto bay storage area. 


last April when he took on one man, 
Wilf handled his 32-cow milking 
herd and 18 dry cows and calves by 
himself. 

All buildings on the Wagner place 
are of pole-frame construction. The 
main building is an L-shaped 72 ft. 
by 60 ft. structure which contains 
a 60 ft. by 48 ft. loafing and holding 
area, a three-place milking parlor 
and a bulk tank room. The 500-gal. 


tank is served by a completely auto¬ 
matic, self-cleaning milking system. 
Labor time per cow is about 1% 
minutes. 

Other buildings are a 60 ft. by 
28 ft., 100-ton capacity hay storage 
unit, and a 56 ft. by 30 ft. shelter 
for dry cows and calves. The two 
are joined by an L-shaped concrete- 
floored hay feeder. When this is 
filled, both milking herd and dry 
cows can feed. Throwing a day’s 
ration of hay in takes 10 to 15 
minutes. 

All structures are placed conveni¬ 
ently around a concrete-paved yard. 
From here, cows have access to hay, 
silage and water. 

Wagner cows are fed hay and a 
grass-alfalfa silage. Grain concentrate 
is fed according to milk production 
— 1 lb. for every 4 lb. of milk. Wilf 
has a 16.5 per cent protein concen¬ 
trate mixture of his own which he 
has made up in pellet form. This 
is stored above the milking parlor 
in the main barn. Silage is kept in a 
56 ft. by 20 ft. concrete bunker 
equipped with self-feeder gates at 
each end. 

On this ration, the herd produces 
an annual average of 11,896 lb. of 
milk and 441 lb. of butterfat per 
cow. 

The Wagners, who used to dairy 
farm at Williams Lake in B.C.’s 
Cariboo country, came to Armstrong 
about IVz years ago. They farm 80 


60' 




acres in all, 18 acres of which is 
rough pasture and the rest bottom 
land. Fifty acres of the latter are 
divided into seven grazing strips and 
the cows rotated on these every 4 to 
5 days. The remainder is used to 
produce a silage crop. Most of the 
hay needed is bought. 

On his silage land, Wilf gets about 
2 tons of forage per acre with the 
first cutting, then the field is used 
for pasture again. Future plans call 
for increasing silage production by 
sowing about 12 acres of corn, and 
building up the milking herd to about 
45 cows.—C.V.F. V 

Warm Udders 

HEN Archie Kruger of Aber¬ 
deen, Sask., built a new dairy 
barn he decided to put in two 220v- 
800 watt electric heating cables to 
heat part of the concrete floor. The 
cables are buried in the concrete 
near the back of each stall so there 
will be heat directly under the udder 
of each cow. Heat is put on by plug¬ 
ging a short extension into the barn’s 
electric system. 

“We use it mainly during the early 
part of the winter,” said Archie. 
“Once the cows have their stalls 
bedded down they don’t need the 
extra heat so much. But we’ve 
gotten completely away from mastitis 
due to chilled udders since we’ve had 
it. And it doesn’t add much to our 
total power bill.” 

Kruger milks from 30 to 35 cows 
and raises purebred Holstein breed¬ 
ing stock on five quarter-sections. 


Most of his feed is grown right on 
the farm. 

All equipment in the barn is auto¬ 
matic, including a pipeline milker 



Plug in for stall healing cables on 
Kruger farm, near Aberdeen, Sask. 


and bulk tank, a barn cleaner and 
thermostatically - controlled ventila¬ 
tion system. 

Archie spent a lot of time studying 
ventilation systems before he installed 
his own. Agricultural researchers at 
the University of Saskatchewan gave 
him a lot of help in this. “The Uni¬ 
versity’s a good place to go for in¬ 
formation,” he said. “A man can save 
time and money taking advantage of 
the work they’ve done.”—C.V.F. V 



ANOTHER FIRST BY SHERWOOD 

Our 10th Anniversary 
Special 

Now available a completely 
new and really low mount 
double acting hoist using 
only one cylinder with lever 
action for all 1 ton trucks 
with steel factory pick-up 
boxes. 


Also a complete range of 
hoists from AVz to 10 ton 
capacity—a size and model 
for every need. Write for 
prices and information bul¬ 
letin on why Sherwood hoists 
can be guaranteed for 2 
crop seasons. Get all the in¬ 
side facts on why Sherwood 
hoists cost less to buy and 
own. Dealer inquiries invited. 


Send this coupon to your nearest distributor. 

Name_ 

Address ___ 

Make and Model of Truck _ 

SHERWOOD INDUSTRIES LTD., 140 East 4th Ave., Regina 

Provincial Distributors 

SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 

Dumarr Equipment Ltd. Innes Equipment Ltd. 

140 East 4th Avenue 5735 - 103rd Street 

Regina, Saskatchewan Edmonton, Alberta 
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An Egg Grader's Answer 
to Falling Sales 


C ANADIANS are eating fewer 
eggs, and only two things will 
get them eating more again— 
high egg quality, and better sales¬ 
manship-says Jack Zonneveld. 

Jack is an energetic 25-year-old 
farm boy who started his egg grading 
business at Grimsby, Ont, 4 years 
ago, because he couldn’t raise enough 
money to start farming. By stressing 
quality and service, he has expanded 
rapidly, and hopes to be handling 
1,200 cases of eggs a week this 
month. He expects to double his 
capacity again this year when he 
builds his new grading station. 

Jack knows every one of his supply 
flock owners personally and keeps in 
regular touch with them. “I tell them, 
the only thing that will keep us both 
in business is quality eggs. Producers 


have as much to lose as I have if 
quality Slips,” he explains. 

Flock - owners co-operate, too. 
Eighty per cent have cool rooms for 
egg storage. The other 20 per cent 
are installing them now. 

“Consumers will buy good eggs,” 
he explains. “In fact, I could handle 
more quality eggs if I could get 
them.” 

Ninety per cent of a shipper’s eggs 
could grade out A’s and it would 
please him. It’s the B’s and cracks 
that cost money. There is no excuse 
at all for cracks, he claims, for they 
are caused by rough handling or a 
rough washer, or insufficient shavings 
in the nest. 

For his part, Jack moves the eggs 
he handles rapidly through the grad¬ 
ing station, and right into his cooler. 


He delivers to most stores three times 
a week. 

His plant is small by some stand¬ 
ards, but this enables him to keep a 
close check over what is happening. 
If a shipment of eggs comes in with 
blood spots, or too many cracks, or 
some other defect, he can be on the 
“phone” quickly to the owner, ad¬ 
vising him to take steps to correct it, 
before losses get too great. 

Does it pay flock-owners to pro¬ 
duce quality eggs? 


WHAT IS EGG QUALITY? 

Jack Zonneveld lists the following 
points for poultrymen who want to 
produce eggs with built-in quality: 

Properly-bred chicks are essential. 
Select a good hybrid. 

Rations count, whether they are 
commercially-made or home-mixed. 
Jack likes high-corn rations con¬ 
sisting of 1,300 pounds corn, 700 
pounds concentrate and soybean 
meal. 

Three-times-a-day gathering is im¬ 
portant. 

Wash eggs promptly, once they 
are gathered. 

Cool eggs immediately. 

“Eggs produced under these condi¬ 
tions will be high-quality ones,” says 
Jack. “Then, it’s up to me. I will pick 
them up at the farm twice a week, 
grade them, and get them to the con¬ 
sumer as fast as possible.” 


Jack can’t say for certain. His pro¬ 
gram is to buy eggs from producers 
on the basis of quoted newspaper 
prices, and then sell them direct to 
retailer, eliminating the wholesaler. 
His business is expanding—egg sales 
continue to increase. He gets market 
price for the eggs, and since he is 
the only middleman, returns to pro¬ 
ducers should be higher. 

One other factor. No-one gets a 
special deal. Every flock is on the 



Jack Zonneveld inside his new plant. 


same basis. But he limits his pickups 
to flocks of fair size. “It doesn’t pay 
to pick up less than 20 cases of eggs 
at each stop,” he says. And he likes 
to pick up two or three times a week. 

Jack has some definite ideas on 
salesmanship, and a vital part of it is 
service. He started out retailing eggs 
door to door. Within 18 months this 
method became too time-consuming 
and costly. He called on store owners 
in surrounding cities and got orders 
to supply them with eggs. He also 
called on dairies, persuaded some of 
them to get their deliverymen to 
handle his eggs. 

At one time, he brought a group 
of milk deliverymen into his egg 
grading plant, to give them a demon¬ 
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Mrs. Florence Bentley grading eggs. 


stration and talk on egg quality. “It 
was a remarkable success,” he recalls. 
“Now these salesmen can talk knowl- 
edgably to housewives about egg 
quality.” 

Jack himself spends one day a 
week calling on stores and cus¬ 
tomers, maybe just to say hello, but 
also picking up any complaints they 
may have, and tracking down 
troubles. He claims he has never lost 
a customer because of a complaint. 
He tracks down complaints, and finds 
the answer to them, every time — 
which is a pretty good practice for 
any industry.—D.R.B. V 

Reaction of Sexes 
to Feed Varies 

M ALE and female broiler chicks 
react differently to the same 
ration. As a result, Dr. W. D. Mor¬ 
rison of Master Feeds predicts that 
some day, males and females will 
be grown separately and fed different 
rations. 

Such a practice wouldn’t pay 
today, he states. The differences 
aren’t great enough yet, but as more 
precise rations are developed, it will 
become profitable to feed the sexes 
differently. V 

Eliminates on Farm 
Egg Washing 

M ORE eggs are being washed at 
grading stations, rather than on 
farms today. Lyle Gray, of Ridge- 
town, Ont., is one of several station 
operators who have installed egg 
washers. Now he asks flockowners to 
ship him their eggs unwashed. So 
far, he hasn’t charged for doing the 
washing, although this might change 
once he has had time to assess the 
new program. 

For Gray, the only extra cost of 
washing is the cost of the machine. 
The washer is just installed at the 
front of his grading line which 
handles eggs at the rate of 40 cases 
an hour. No extra workers are re¬ 
quired. 

For the flockowner, the program 
eliminates one of the most time-con¬ 
suming jobs on the farm. Now, he 
can gather his eggs right into flats. 
Gray insists that the eggs be sprayed 
with oil when gathered from the 
nests. He believes his new program 
of washing will result in higher 
quality eggs going off to market. V 
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NEW TRACTOR? 



If you need a new tractor on your farm, but haven’t the 
ready cash to buy one... FIL may be the answer to 
your need. 

A B of M Farm Improvement Loan can put you at 
the wheel of the latest model very quickly. And there’s 
nothing that saves money, time and work on a farm 
quite so much as a modern tractor. 

If your proposition is sound, you can get a B of M 
Farm Improvement Loan for any type of equipment you 
need on your farm. Why not talk to your nearest B of M 
manager? He’ll gladly show you how a Farm Improve- 
if ment Loan can help you in your operations 
...and how little it costs. 


10 3 Million CANADIANS 
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FIL the fixer ... 

his full name is Farm Im¬ 
provement Loan. Give him a 
chance to help fix up your farm . . . 
he’s economical, convenient, versa¬ 
tile. He can do almost anything in 
making your farm a better farm. 


Bank of Montreal 
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WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
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there’s no place like Rome 

let Canadian Pacific jet you there 

Rome ... the heart of Italy and gateway to the Middle East. 
The magnificent grandeur of St. Peter’s ... the sophistication 
of the sidewalk cafes. Rome ... an exhilarating blend of both 
ancient and modern. Fly there on a Super DC-8 Jet Empress - 
the fastest, only direct service from Canada’s major cities. Food 
and service to equal a Roman feast. Example fare: just $704.70 
Toronto-Rome, economy round trip. Visit most of Europe’s major 
cities at no extra fare. Call your Travel Agent or any Canadian 
Pacific office. 


Ca/ iadia /i (fhcfoc 

TRAINS/TRUCKS/SHIPS/PLANES/HOTELS/TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Subsurface 
Drainage Studied 

I T is estimated that during the next 
20 years 50 per cent of the irri¬ 
gated lands in southern Alberta 
will need subsurface drainage and 
canal linings to stay in production. 
Large acreages have already salin- 
ized from seepage and over-irrigation. 
The high cost of present subsurface 
drainage methods makes reclamation 
questionable from an economic stand¬ 
point, says Egan Rapp, drainage 
engineer, Canada Agriculture Re¬ 
search Station, Lethbridge, Alta. 

On the basis of research at Vaux- 
hall, he says it has been shown that 
soils underlain by glacial till at shal¬ 
low depths will respond to subsur¬ 
face drainage and permit control of 
salinity and waterlogging in the soil 
root zone. Good crop production can 
be sustained if the natural drainage 
is supplemented by shallow drains at 
close spacings. A low salt content can 
be maintained by extra leachings of 
water. However, the economic feasi¬ 
bility of draining such soils is closely 
associated with the development of 
low-cost drainage at shallow depths. 

Tests have shown mole drains offer 
subsurface drainage at the lowest 
initial cost. They are merely channels 
formed in the soil by pulling a bullet¬ 
nosed plug or ball through the soil at 
some depth. However, except in a 
few specific soils, unlined mole drains 
rapidly deteriorate. Recent experi¬ 
ence in the United States and Eng¬ 
land shows that a 3-inch-diameter 
plastic-lined mole drain can be in¬ 
stalled up to 28 inches in depth for 
an estimated 10 to 12 cents per 
linear foot. With further improve¬ 
ments in equipment, grade-control 
devices, and plastics, it seems prob¬ 
able that depths up to 3 ¥2 or 4 feet 
can be achieved. When compared 
with costs of 50 cents to $1.50 per 
linear foot for conventional tile drain¬ 
age systems, this development pro¬ 
vides a method of drainage at reason¬ 
able cost. 

This type of subsurface drainage is 
still undergoing extensive develop¬ 
ment and testing. Although the 
results appear promising, they are 
not final and long-term studies under 
field conditions are needed. Testing 
of drainage practices such as lined 
mole drains for reclamation of water¬ 
logged and salinized soils of southern 
Alberta will shortly be carried out 
at the Lethbridge Research Station. V 

Apply P and K 
Annually 

ERTILIZER trials at the Nappan 
Experimental Farm, Nova Scotia, 
have shown that phosphorus and 
potash should be applied to perma¬ 
nent pastures every year. When these 
elements were only applied every 
third year, the plants were unable 
to make full use of them in the first 


year or two, and there was a sub¬ 
stantial loss from leaching. By the 
third year, the plants were starved 
for phosphorus and potash and as a 
result, yields were reduced. V 

Cultivated Pasture 
Proves Best 

C ULTIVATED grass-alfalfa pas¬ 
tures have 3 to 4 times the 
grazing capacity of native range, 
according to tests carried out at the 
Experimental Farm Swift Current, 
Sask., during the dry period from 
1956 to 1961. A pasture mixture of 
Russian wild ryegrass and Rambler 
alfalfa produced the greatest live- 
weight gain per acre. 

J. B. Campbell, range and pasture 
specialist at the farm said the live- 
weight gain of yearling Hereford 
steers is being studied on a newly 
established sward of this mixture. 
The steers go on this pasture about 
June 1, and stay there for 4 or 5 
months. The grazing rate is 2.4 acres 
per animal. Gains made by 12 head 
were studied over a period of 4 
months in 1962. 

Average weight of the steers on 
June 3 was 695 lb., and was 906 lb., 
at the end of the season. The average 
total gain per animal was 211 lb., for 
an average daily gain of 1.75 lb., per 
bead. Liveweight gain per acre was 
88 lb.; this was obtained on a forage 
yield of 850 lb., per acre. 

Of the grasses studied, Russian 
wild ryegrass is the outstanding grass 
for pasture. It is drought-and cold- 
tolerant, retains a fairly high protein 
content until late in the autumn, and 
is eaten readily by livestock through¬ 
out the grazing season. It is particu¬ 
larly useful for midsummer, fall, and 
early winter grazing. - V 

New Land Should 
Get Fertilizer 

HEN clearing and breaking 
bushland late in the year, it 
pays to go to the added expense of 
using fertilizer with the first cash 
crop, according to A. M. F. Hennig, 
who conducted studies recently at 
the Federal Experimental Farm, 
Beaverlodge, Alta. 

In 1962 tests, the yields of Gate¬ 
way barley, following breaking on 
May 30, July 3, and August 3 of the 
previous year, were similar. There 
was no response to nitrogen. 

However, when breaking was done 
on September 1 and October 2, the 
yields of unfertilized barley were 
less than half those from the earlier 
breakings. As with the early break¬ 
ing, the application of phosphorous 
did not influence yield, but the ap¬ 
plication of 20 lb. of nitrogen per 
acre nearly doubled the yield. Thus 
the nitrogen compensated for the 
delay in time of breaking, he said. 

Late-broken plots were worked as 
intensively as the early ones, but 


Why Feel Weak, Run-down, 
Tired, Nervous or Old? 

Many older folks, when deficient in iron, 
may regain their old-time energy and 
younger feeling with Ostrex Tonic. If 
weak, tired, nervous, low in energy, try 
Ostrex today. Helps regain your younger, 
energetic feeling. 8-day "get-acquainted" 
size costs little. At all drug stores. 


-SALES MANAGERS- 

Completely new product—farm neces¬ 
sity. Must be capable of training men. 
Must have proven sales and super¬ 
visory background. Very high earnings 
with guarantee. Excellent opportunity. 
Phone collect CL 3-1649, Windsor, Ont. 


More and more good swine raisers are crossing their 
Yorkshire and Landraee with English Large Black. 
The offspring grow faster, go to market on less feed, 
are hardier, and grade well. Also available Landraee, 
Yorkshire. Blue Spotted hybrids. Illustrated catalogue. 
TWEDDLE FARMS - Fergus, Ontario 



Electronic cannon stops crop damage from birds or 
big game for a few cents each day. It does the job 
day in and day out without attention. Automatic¬ 
ally stops and starts at preset times. ■ Batteries 
last 2 to 4 years (low cost). ■ Loudness adjustable 
for sire of field. ■ Firing intervals variable 20 sec¬ 
onds to 20 minutes. ■ Only 2 moving parts besides 
the timer. ■ Weighs only 22 pounds — easily 
moved. ■ Low cost operation — only 6c to 30c 
per day. ■ Summer or Winter operation. ■ Pays 
for itself in one season. ■ For rental or purchase 
— write today. 

Smith-Roles Ltd. 

SASKATOON — SASK. — CANADA 




J ALSO: - FARMER - 
AGENTS WANTED. 
WRITE 

FOR DETAILS 
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PLAIN OR FILTER TIP 
CIGARETTES 



Used By Over % Million Septic Tank Owners Across Cafl3da 


Designed to do a 3 fold job. • Keeps 
Septic System in balance. • Keeps organ¬ 
ism vigorous—tank healthv. • Keepsdrain 
field clean, soil friable. Septo-Bac keeps 
Septic Systems in peak operating condi¬ 
tion by preventing trouble. Made in 
Canada for Canadian Conditions. Sold at 
Leading Hardware, Drug and Department 
Stores. 

TILLEY’S LIMITED 

430 COLLEGE STREET . TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 


MEN 

PAST 40 

Troubled with GETTING UP NIGHTS 
Pains in BACK, HIPS, LEGS 
Tiredness, LOSS OF VIGOR 

If you are a victim of these symptoms 
then your troubles may be traced to 
Glandular Infl amm ation. Glandular In¬ 
flammation is a constitutional disease and 
medicines that give merely temporary re¬ 
lief cannot be expected to remove the 
causes of your troubles. 

Neglect of Glandular Inflammation 
often leads to premature old age, and in¬ 
curable conditions. The past year, men 
from 1,000 communities have been suc¬ 
cessfully treated here at Excelsior Springs. 
They have found soothing relief and a new 
outlook on life. 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic, devoted 
to the treatment of diseases peculiar to 
older men by NON-SURGICAL Methods 
has a New FREE BOOK that tells how 
these troubles may be corrected by proven 
Non-Surgical treatments. This book may 
prove of utmost importance to you. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. B8755, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


SOILS AND CROPS 


this is not always possible when large 
areas are broken. 

Poorly worked, late-broken fields 
could require greater amounts of 
nitrogen. But this may not guarantee 
a satisfactory crop. 

Because of this, it appears advis¬ 
able to summerfallow late-broken, 
poorly worked fields during the year 
following breaking to allow for sod 
decomposition, eradication of bush 
regrowth and removal of roots, he 
said. V 

Have Feed 
Analyzed 

I F you decide to send a sample of 
feed to be analyzed make sure 
it’s a truly representative sample, 
says Dr. Milt Bell, Animal Science 
Dept, head, University of Saskatche¬ 
wan. But, remember, the results can’t 
be any more accurate than the 
sample submitted. Draw a pound or 
two from each of several locations 
in the bin, stack or silo. Mix these 
thoroughly. Then put a sample of the 
mixture into a clean polythene bag. 
The actual quantity needed for 
analysis is far less than a pound. In 
cases of suspected toxicity, send 
separate samples taken from the dif¬ 
ferent locations, keeping a record of 
where the samples were drawn from. 

Grain samples are less of a prob¬ 
lem than forage samples because 
grain from a field is generally well 
mixed by the time it has been com¬ 
bined. dumped into a truck and 
augered into a bin. Sampling silage 
isn’t too hard if only one type of crop 
has been ensiled, but layers of dif¬ 
ferent crops can complicate the pic¬ 
ture. Hay and straw are the most 
difficult crops to sample. 

“We often worry about a border¬ 
line level of nitrates, for instance,” 
Dr. Bell explains. “Does the sample 
represent the worst or the best of the 
feed? Did it come from the low spots 
or the high land? A quarter of a bale 
of high-nitrate forage can kill a cow, 
but can you blame the chemist if the 
sample he tested was non-poisonous? 

“Oat hay has been found to be the 
most common nitrate-accumulating 
feed,” he added, “but it’s not re¬ 
stricted to this crop. Sometimes a 
2,4-D treatment increases nitrate 
accumulation. It holds back top 
growth so the plant is unable to pro¬ 
cess the nitrogen moving up from 
the soil.” 

When analyses are to be used in 
developing a feeding program, the 
chemical results must be tied in with 
an inventory of farm-grown feeds 
and the animals to be fed. Institu¬ 
tions that have the staff and analyses 
facilities to both test the feed and 
advise on how to apply the results 
generally provide the farmer with a 
form to fill out so they can get this 
information. Good herd health and 
feeding economy depend on making 
the best use of available grain and 
forage, supplemented, if necessary, 
by extra protein, minerals or vita¬ 
mins. 

“Having your feed tested doesn’t 
always lead to spending more money 


for supplements,” Dr. Bell concluded. 
“All too often the wrong supplement 
is being used. Sometimes a farmer 
is using a supplement when none is 
required.”—C.V.F. V 


Trefoil Pasture 



S CIENTISTS at the Nappan Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, N.S., predict 
an important future for birdsfoot 
trefoil. It’s a hardy forage, partic¬ 
ularly when grown for pasture, and 
it will tolerate some acidity in the 
soil. The big difficulty is to get a 
stand of trefoil established. It’s a 
slow starter, for it is easily crowded 
out by weeds or by companion crops 
in the mixture. 

The trefoil stand pictured, was 
seeded in June 1961, as a pure stand 
rather than a mixture. The picture 
was taken in July, 1962.—D.B.B. V 



This low-lying field in Lincoln 
County, Ont., suffers from poor 
drainage, but birdsfoot trefoil thrives 
on it. Agricultural Representative 
Jim McCullough notes that two cut¬ 
tings of hay had already been taken 
off the field, and new growth was 
well advanced again, when this pic¬ 
ture was taken September 13. V 



Corn silage in an uncovered bunker 
but the well-packed, covered silage ( 


Weed Control 
in Shelterbelts 

T HE chemical Simazine will con¬ 
trol weeds in shelterbelts for 2 
years or more and should be applied 
in spring before weeds begin to 
develop, according to a leaflet on 
weeds prepared by Weed Specialist 
Vic Beck of the Saskatchewan De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Beck said Simazine should be 
applied to the base of trees and 
shrubs after they have been estab¬ 
lished a year. Simazine works to pro¬ 
tect caragana, box - elder maple, 
American elm, green oak and blue 
spruce. 

Simazine is available in two forms, 
wettable powder, a material with 50 
per cent active Simazine called 
“Simazine 50W”—and granular Sima¬ 
zine—a material with 4 per cent 
active Simazine called “Simazine 
4G.” 

Simazine 50W is used at a rate 
of 8 to 12 pounds of product per 
acre, and costs about 60 cents a 
foot of row to apply 1 pound over 
a mile. 

Simazine 4G is used at 100 to 150 
pounds of product per acre, and costs 
about $1.20 per foot to apply 
1 pound over 1 mile. V 

Fall Work 

S UMMERFALLOWING should 
begin right after the harvest to 
control perennial weeds and wild 
oats in northern Saskatchewan. 
K. E. Bowren of the Melfort Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Sask., says that a 
heavy-duty cultivator and blade 
weeder cut off weeds, bury viable 
seeds, and leave stubble anchored 
upright. In many northern areas, 
the rod weeder could be used to 
advantage after each operation with 
disc or cultivator. V 

Covers 
Cut Spoilage 

S ILAGE should be thoroughly 
packed, then covered to ex¬ 
clude excess air and moisture. 
In the pictures, an uncovered bunker 
silo has from 8 to 10 inches of top 
spoilage as compared to about 2 
inches in another case, where the 
silage is protected by a plastic cover. 
Eight inches of waste on a 30 ft. x 
50 ft. silo represents a loss of some 
25 tons of feed, or $250 when silage 
is rated at $10 a ton.—C.V.F. V 
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ilo (left) has 8" to 10" of spoilage, 
ight) has only about 2" of spoilage. 
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Haul to the Farmers’ Company 

that’s on the move! 


As Canada's first farmer-owned company, United 
Grain Growers has a special responsibility. 

The prairie farmers who direct the affairs of 
U.G.G. must show that farmers can operate not 
only a sound business—reputable and strong— 
but one that can speak up for farmers and have 
real influence. 

Competition for your grain . . . thoughtful and 
effective farm policy . . . only a strong, business¬ 
like farmers’ company can achieve these. 

A farmers’ company with power and influence 
takes some doing. And fast moving. 

When the U.G.G. founders were granted a 

Take Fox Valley, Sask., where 
U.G.G. had a 28,000 bushel 
elevator, bought others from 
Reliance and Midland Pacific. 

Now U.G.G. farmers in Fox 
Valley have 286,000 bushels 
capacity, but need only two 
agents. One head office and 
one field staff where three existed before. Less cost to the farmer. 
Many of United Grain Growers’ 775 elevators were once owned by 
17 other companies. 


charter back in 1906, they made it impossible for 
anybody but farmers to own or control the com¬ 
pany. They set up an objective: this company 
must help all farmers in the West. Next, they 
made company policies to guide their hired man¬ 
agement. 

Then they employed the experts . . . trained 
grain men . . . the specialists who could advise 
them on efficient business methods. And U.G.G. 
had begun to move. 

United Grain Growers has never stopped moving. 

Look at some of the decisions which skilfully 
keep U.G.G.’s country elevator system the most 
efficient in Canada. 

U.G.G. wants to provide real 
Farmers’ Company compe¬ 
tition at certain points. At 
Portage la Prairie, where 
competitors have been in 
business for decades, U.G.G. 
opened last year. Already 
Portage farmers have de¬ 
livered thousands of bushels to this fine new 150,000 bushel composite 
elevator. 




U.G.G. will dismantle and re¬ 
build an elevator, or lift it up 
in one piece and transport it 
by truck or rail. Look at the 
elevator at Manning, Alta. It 
is built like new from materials 
salvaged out of a dismantled 
elevator from Grimshaw. This 
150,000 bushel giant is reputed 
to be the biggest country ele¬ 
vator under one roof in Can¬ 
ada . . . and Peace River 
Country farmers filled it the week it 



opened. 



U.G.G. rebuilds or adds an¬ 
nexes wherever grain produc¬ 
tion justifies such action. 

Look at Carrot River, Sask. 
U.G.G. built in 1939 just 
after farmers first opened up 
the area. During the war, 
annexes were built in a hurry 
to save surplus grain that was piling up. In 1952, a new elevator was 
needed and built. Since then, the new surplus made it necessary to 
add annexes to both elevators. U.G.G. capacity at Carrot River is 
now 337,000 bushels. 


This Farmers’ Company is on the move. And every move is 
aimed at making the Company stronger, more able to help West¬ 
ern Canadian farmers. They own the company. No one else. 

A. M. Runciman, president of United Grain Growers, told some 
Alberta farmers recently: “Our capacity per elevator since 1948 
has increased 38 per cent — from an average of 52,000 bushels 
per elevator to 72,000 bushels in 1962. At the same time our 
country capacity has risen from 25 million bushels to 58 million 
bushels, or an increase of 132 per cent.” 

Figures that show U.G.G. is on the move . . . always giving a 
business-like meaning to the co-operative idea. It’s the reason 
why, in the long run, you get the best deal from U.G.G. and 
your U.G.G. agent. 

Haul to United Grain Growers and see. 



nited 

rain 

rowers 
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"Monthly Mail In" 

Farm Accounting 

In a new O.A.C. program, an electronic computer provides a de¬ 
tailed monthly report of their financial progress to Ont. farmers 


T HE long wait may be just about 
over for farmers who want a 
better system of keeping their 
accounts. Economists at the Ontario 
Agricultural College have harnessed 
an electronic computer to do the job, 
and seven farmers are now taking 
part in a trial run of the program. 
Here is how it works. 


Each farmer is provided with a 
pad for his daily records. He lists 
every transaction as it occurs. Such 
things as the amount of grain sold, 
the price and grade received; the 
number of pigs or cattle sold, prices 
and grades; the amount and kind of 
feed purchased; etc. He sends these 
records to the OAC monthly, retain¬ 


ing a carbon copy for himself. That’s 
all the work there is to it, for him. 
There is no searching through his 
account book for the right column 
in which to make the entry; no ad¬ 
ding or balancing columns of figures. 

Besides being simpler for the far¬ 
mer, the new program provides him 
with a more complete and useful set 
of accounts. The day-to-day records 
which he sends into Guelph are listed 
and analyzed on the electronic com¬ 
puter, and a monthly report is retur¬ 
ned to him within a few days. It’s a 
record of receipts and expenses. But 
it has been prepared in such a way 
that it reveals, enterprise by enter¬ 
prise, just what is happening on the 
farm. 

Individual farm enterprises like the 
dairy herd, the hogs or the poultry, 
are listed in broad categories, as 
is done in traditional farm account 
books. But each of these categories 
is broken down in detail too. By 
turning to his monthly statement, a 
farmer can quickly spot how much 


dairy ration or calf ration he bought 
in the month; how much hog feed, 
and what kinds; how big his veter¬ 
inary bills were; and a score of other 
details which could have taken him 
hours to sort out of traditional faim 
accounts. 

This new program which has been 
devised by Prof. Darrel Plaunt, 
means that a farmer can have de¬ 
tailed farm records without spending 
tedious hours working at his desk. 
The accounts can give him a birds- 
eye view of his operation each month, 
and tell him how he is making out 
financially. They include enough 
information month by month, to 
enable him to make a detailed analy¬ 
sis of any enterprise that isn’t paying 
its way, and needs to be changed 
or dropped. 

Prof. Phil Wright of the OAC 
points to another feature of the new 
system. It is made to order for budg¬ 
eting out any changes in a farm pro¬ 
gram. For instance, if a farmer wants 
to feed a few more hogs or expand 
his flock of hens, his new records 
can help him decide whether it 
would pay. They reveal not just av¬ 
erage costs of producing a pig or a 
dozen hens (as do traditional farm 
accounting systems which lump to¬ 
gether the costs of any enterprise) 
but a detailed breakdown of costs, 
so he can calculate the additional 
costs of expanding any enterprise. 

For instance one man on the pro¬ 
gram contemplated expanding his 
swine enterprise. He asked himself: 
“How much will I make, over and 
above cash cost, for this extra pen of 
hogs, starting with a $13 weaner 
Pig?” 

His records showed him how 
much starter, grower and finisher 
rations his hogs were using. He could 
thus calculate his feed conversion. 
He knew the size of his veterinary 
bills, and was able to calculate, on 
the basis of expected prices of 28 
cents for hogs at selling time, that he 
could net about $6 per hog. 

Only seven Ontario farmers have 
been enrolled in the new program 
so far. But the idea could spread 
quickly. Michigan State College has 
recently devised a somewhat similar 
program that shows so much prom¬ 
ise that the college was provided 
with sufficient funds to handle ac¬ 
counts for 3,000 farmers. 

George Leslie, who keeps laying 
hens (in cages), and hogs along with 
a few beef cows on his 149 acre farm 
at Rockwood, is one of the seven 
Ontario fanners to try the new 
monthly mail-in system. 

“My wife and I try to list all our 
receipts and expenses in our farm 
account book, and in the monthly 
mail-in pad as well, as they occur,” 
he explains. “It calls for a lot of 
discipline. But you can’t start guess¬ 
ing, or you might as well quit.” 

George is one farmer who will 
probably succeed in keeping his rec¬ 
ords up-to-date. He is convinced 
there is too much at stake not to. 
He has many important decisions to 
make about his farm program in the 
years ahead. He’ll make them more 
wisely if he has up-to-date informa¬ 
tion on how his farm enterprise is 
going.—D.R.B. V 



Western Savings favor the most simple, direct method. Invest it in the Provident Mutual 
Fund where your money is automatically “married” to the money of other investors. 
The dollar pool so created is invested in a balanced list of Canadian stocks and bonds and 
managed by experts. It’s a most compatible match for your money, especially when you 
consider all the advantages. You enjoy more buying power plus the investment management 
services usually only available to the wealthy investor. Consult a Western representative 
about the best way to marry money... the Provident Mutual Fund! 


I-1 

For more information on how you can save through 
Western Sa vings. fill in coupon and mail to: 

THE WESTERN SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
280 Smith Street Winnipeg 1, Man. 

NO OBLIGATION OF COURSE 
Name 



the western SELVings 

AND LDAN ASSOCIATION 

280 Smith Street. Winnipeg 

Certificates available for other than stated terms 


Address . 
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Pea and Tomato 
Diseases to Watch 

S EEDLING blight, spotting of 
stems, leaves and pods, and 
blighting of the blossoms and 
young pods, are symptoms of the 
fungus disease known as Ascochyta 
blight of peas, says a plant pathol¬ 
ogist at the University of Alberta. 

The leaf spots are large, pale 
brown, inclined to be papery, and 
have a gray or tan center in which 
pin-point black spots are produced. 
Individual leaves may be killed. In¬ 
fection on the pods produces a 
noticeable depression that often 
extends to the seed. Here too, the 
pin-point black spots occur. These 
black spots are small sacs in which 
spores of the fungus are produced. 

Ascochyta blight is not easily con¬ 
trolled since the spores are wind- 
borne for fairly long distances. A 
4-year rotation is required to get rid 
of the fungus, says Dr. W. P. 
Skoropad, Associate Professor of 
Plant Pathology at the University. 
Obtain disease-free seed, he advises, 
and destroy pea trash in the fall. 

A garden tomato injury that may 
be noticed soon is blossom-end rot. 
The injury is always at the blossom 
end of the forming fruit and the first 
indication is a slight, water-soaked 
appearance in this area. 

The lesion soon darkens and en¬ 
larges rapidly. The flesh shrinks so 
that the affected blossom end is flat¬ 
tened. The skin over this area be¬ 
comes black and leathery, and even¬ 
tually cracks. Secondary organisms, 
especially soft rot bacteria, usually 
enter through these cracks and the 
fruit may rot completely. 

Blossom-end rot is not caused by 
any disease organism, says Dr. 
Skoropad. Viruses, fungi or bacteria 
have no part in its initiation. It is 
closely related to the water supply 
and the one important step in con¬ 
trolling the disease is to govern the 
water in the soil. 

Don’t subject the plants to sudden 
changes in moisture while the fruit 
is being produced. Dr. Skoropad 
advises. A high moisture condition 
followed by sudden drought usually 
results in blossom-end rot. V 

Late Flowering 
Lilacs 

L ILAC enthusiasts can enjoy a 
longer lilac season by resorting 
to late flowering varieties says W. A. 
Cummings of the Morden Experi¬ 
mental Farm. 

Among those recommended for 
the Prairies are: Royalty, Coral, Noc¬ 
turne, Donald Wyman, Helen and 
Hiawatha. The later varieties are 
non-suckering and range in color 
from almost white through pink and 
magenta to royal purple. Individual 
flowers are small but grow profusely 
on large showy spikes. Because they 
are about 10 ft. high and are large 
leafed, they are best suited to larger 
properties or as background shrubs 
in a border. Preston lilac seedlings 
have also performed well in single 
rows as field shelters. V 



Control of 
Grey Mold 

G REY mould fruit rot is a perennial 
threat to strawberry production 
but can be controlled by spraying 
with the fungicides thylate and cap- 
tan says C. O. Gourley of the Can¬ 
ada Department of Agriculture, Re¬ 
search Station, Kentville, N.S. 

The spray recommended is 2 to 
4 lb. of fungicide per 100 gallons 
of water applied at 200 gallons of 
spray per acre. Spraying should be 
begun just after the first blossoms 
appear and continued every 10 or 
12 days until harvest. 

Growers requiring further infor¬ 
mation should contact their local 
agricultural representative, or the 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College, 
Truro. V 

New Landscaping 
Booklet 

SUCCESSFUL landscape pro¬ 
ject is one which has been well 
planned . . . which includes facilities 
for relaxation, recreation, hobby ac¬ 
tivities and out-door living for fam¬ 
ily members,” says provincial hor- 
ticulturalist F. J. Weir, of the Mani¬ 
toba Department of Agriculture in 
his latest booklet “Landscape Your 
Grounds for Better Living.’ 

In the 16-page booklet, Mr. Weir 
discusses the need for general plan¬ 
ning at the outset before undertak¬ 
ing the project. In it he stresses the 
need for the maintenance of a proper 
relationship between such items as 
functional shade trees, ornamental 
shrubs and flowers to the property 
involved. It includes several plans 
that can be applied to the individ¬ 
ual’s needs as well as illustrations 
of desirable and not-so-desirable lay¬ 
outs resulting from inadequate plan¬ 
ning. 

The booklet is available, free, on 
request from the Publications 
Branch, Room 705, Norquay Build¬ 
ing, Winnipeg, Manitoba. V 

Care of Ferns 

HE varied and fresh green fronds 
of ferns have enabled them to 
enjoy a certain popularity as house 
plants over the years. Most varieties 
will thrive in medium light and 
shouldn’t be exposed to strong sun¬ 
light. 

Here are some suggestions on 
their care from horticulturists with 
the Ontario Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

A suitable soil mixture for ferns is 
3 parts loam, 1 part sand, 1 part 
leaf mold or peat and 1 part well- 
rotted manure. If you use a commer¬ 
cial potting mixture, increase the 
humus by adding peat moss. 

Ferns prefer a moist, * umid at¬ 
mosphere and should not be kept in 


drafts. Plants may need watering 
daily or every 3 or 4 days, depend¬ 
ing on the temperature and the 
humidity. They should not be al¬ 
lowed to dry out. 

February is the best month for 
re-potting. Remove the plant from 
the pot and cut off the fronds close 
to the crown. If you want to increase 
your number of plants, loosen the 
roots and divide the crown, re-pot 
and almost cover the plants with 
soil. 

Some of the varieties listed by the 
specialists include: Boston Fern, 
Bird’s Nest Fern, Staghorn Fern, 
Hare’s Foot Fern, Spider or Table 
Fern and Maidenhair Fern. V 

Color- 

Key to Quality 

T HE flavor and nutrient value of 
frozen green peas and snap 
beans decreases with loss of color. 
And for this reason only the best 
colored green vegetables should be 
chosen for freezing, says R. B. Hyde, 
of the Morden Experimental Farm. 

Since color deterioration is caused 
by chemical changes Mr. Hyde sug¬ 
gests these be kept to a minimum 
by proper processing procedures— 
blanching no longer than the recom¬ 
mended period for each vegetable; 
cooling thoroughly, and, after quick 
freezing storing at 0 degrees Faren- 
heit or colder. V 


Brown Rot 

C 'ONTROL of brown rot in 
1 cherries may be aided by knock¬ 
ing off mummified fruit still hanging 
on the trees when you do the annual 
pruning. .These are one source of 
spores of the brown rot fungus that 
can start the disease going again. 

If the fungus has spread from the 
fruit into the twigs these should be 
pruned off at the same time. 

Regular cultivation just before 
bloom will cover the affected fruit 
and prevent the release of spores. V 





PROGRESSIVE, 

PROFIT-WISE 

FARMERS 

are the FIRST to 
INSTALL 



In every agricultural community there's 
always one or two farmers who set the 
pace! Once shown that a certain product 
or service helps increase production and 
profit . . . these "leaders" buy it! That's 
why Western farmers 'in the know' have 
installed an Ames Irrigation System. Let 
Gardeners Sales prove to you that an 
Ames Irrigation System is the profitable, 
progressive way to farm. Example: On 
one test farm in Manitoba, the average 
yield of alfalfa was increased by 2,719 
pounds per acre. Be the first in your 
community to profit with an Ames Irriga¬ 
tion System. 



For full details and free " Profit-Planning" 
service , call or write us today. 

"Profit-Planned” 

IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 

Since 1910 

Canadian Distributors: 

THE GARDENERS SALES LTD. 

1200 King Edward St. 
Winnipeg, Man. - 786-1436 

Branches at: 

Smith and 8th Ave. 

Regina, Sask. - JO 9-9277 

or 

Dowler Irrigation Equipment 

521A - 4th Ave. S.E. 

Medicine Hat, Alta. - JA 6-2108 

Mail coupon to any of above addresses 


Please send me further information 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


DISCOVERS HOME 
SKIN REMEDY 

This clean stainless antiseptic 
known all over Canada as 
MOONE’S EMERALD OIL, brings 
sufferers prompt and effective re¬ 
lief from the itching distress of 
many skin troubles—Itching Ecze¬ 
ma-Itching Scalp—Itching Toes 
and Feet, etc. 

MOONE’S EMERALD OIL is 
pleasant to use and it is so anti¬ 
septic and penetrating that many 
old stubborn cases of long standing 
have yielded to its influence. 

MOONE’S EMERALD OIL Is 
sold by druggists everywhere. A 
real discovery for thousands who 
have found blessed relief. 


MUSHROOMS $4.50 

$4.50 lb. for dried mushrooms. More 
growers wanted. Everything supplied. 

n»hviirated Products & Chemicals 
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Brush Reviver 

Sometimes paint brushes which 
haven’t been washed properly be¬ 
come hard and stiff and have to be 
thrown away. However, if the 
brushes are boiled in vinegar they 
will become soft again and are as 
good as new.—M.M., Man. V 

Grease Gun Loading 

When filling a grease gun from an 
open pail of grease sometimes you 


find the grease will lodge in the 
cylinder. If you .wet the cylinder 
with gasoline the grease will slip 
down into the gun and avoid stick¬ 
ing to the sides of the cylinder. — 
J.W.G., Alta. ' V 

Secure Roof Loads 

Here is an idea for keeping that 
car-top load snug without having to 
stop and tighten ropes along the 
way. My neighbor merely loads his 



MADE EASILY WITH FIR PLYWOOD 

A portable feed cart is just one of many labor saving 
farm units you can make easily with Fir Plywood. In 
fact, it takes only 5 pieces of plywood for this cart (4 
sides and bottom). Pieces cut easily, without waste, from 
big plywood panels - and ordinary tools do the job. No 
nail splitting either, and nails stay put because cross grain 
veneer layers of Fir Plywood hold them tight. All this 
means you build faster with plywood than with most 

materials-and of course that 
means cost savings, whether 
you build the unit yourself 
or have someone build it for 
you. And whatever you build 
will be easy to maintain, be¬ 
cause Fir Plywood is sanded 
smooth, stays that way 
through years of rough use. 
Granaries go up quickly with big, rigid plywood panels 
that need less framing and fewer nails. Grit self-feeder 
for poultry (right) is made 
from plywood pieces you can 
cut and assemble easily with 
regular tools. 

Informative literature about 
Fir Plywood and Western 
Softwood Plywood (marked 
PMBC Exterior Waterproof 
Glue W.S.P.) is available from your building supply dealer. 




Waterproof Glue 



Fir Plywood marked (pmbc exterior) has Waterproof Glue 
Plywood Manufacturers Association of B. C., Vancouver, B. C. 



rack in the normal way over two 
deflated inner tire tubes. He then 
drives to his local service station and 
has the tubes inflated. This snugs the 
load up tight against the ropes. It 
also prevents rubbed spots on the 
car roof.—A.W., Alta. V 


Cleans Troughs 

A handy tool for cleaning tanks 
and water troughs ‘A"mesh on fork 
of leaves and 
other debris can 
be made by using 
an old pitch fork. 

I wove the tines 
through a piece 
of Vi" mesh hardware cloth, then 
fastened the cloth to the fork with 
hog rings.—J.H., Man. V 



Power Wrench 


Rather than spend a considerable 
amount of money on an impact 
ias wrench I made a 
0CKE1 - feaSk cheap and work¬ 
able one from an 
old half-inch 
socket extension 
cut off approxi¬ 
mately 4" from 
the male end. The 
extension can be 
used in a halt- 
inch drill—prefer¬ 
ably a reversible 
one—to allow unscrewing as well as 
tightening. I find this outfit cuts by 
half the time I used to spend on 
bolting jobs such as changing culti¬ 
vator shovels or combine pickups.— 
J.M., Alta. V 



Anvil Anchor 


I have found anvil bolted to block 

that a solid, port¬ 
able stand is 
handy when work¬ 
ing with an anvil 
To make the 
stand I put a solid 
block of wood in¬ 
side an old 10- 
gallon drum then 
filled the space 
surrounding the 
block with ce¬ 
ment. When the anvil is bolted to 
the block it isn’t easily budged.— 
M.M., Sask. ' V 



FILL OIL DRUM WITH 
CEMENT 


Pipe Cutting 



SCRIBE 
ALONG EDGE 
OF PAPER 
WITH NAIL 


A clean square cut on a pipe can 
be made by wrap¬ 
ping a straight 
edged length of 
paper around the 
pipe. When the 
paper overlaps 

PAPER MAKES and the ed 8 es of 

IT easy to CUT the paper are 
PjPE SQUARE aligned, the pipe 

can then be marked with a nail. — 


S.H., Man. 


V 


Small Rack 



OLD 

DRAWER 

PULL 

HOLDS 

SMALL 

TOOLS 


An old drawer 
handle attached 
to the inside of a 
tool cabinet or 
over a workbench 
makes a handy 
rack for some of 
the smaller tools 
such as screw- 
drivers, etc. 
—E.T., Sask. V 


Mail Box Anchor 



An old harrow 
or plow disc 
bolted to the end 
of the mailbox 
post makes a 
handy anchor 
when buried in 
the grou n d. — 
M.F., N.B. V 


Tamper-Proof Screw 



A tamper-proof screw can be 

GRIND A WAY EDGES made b V g rindin g 

opposite sides of 

the slot at each 

end of the head 
of the screw. The 
screwdriver bears 
against the re¬ 

maining slot in 
the bead when 
tightening it up 
but hasn’t anv- 


ALTERED TO 
PREVENT TAMPERING 


thing to grip against for removal.— 
E.T., Sask. V 


Filter Wrench 


Here is an idea 
for a wrench for 
removing an oil 
filter which I have 
found very useful 
in the past. It is 
made from spring 
steel %" wide and 
V%" thick bent into 
a hoop and fast¬ 
ened to wooden 
handles with 
3/16" stove bolts. 


FILTER WRENCH MADE 
OF SPRING STEEL 



USE WOOD 
FOR HANDLES 


It comes in handy for removing the 
filter from a car or truck.—G.O.O., 
Alta. V 



“Let me put it this way. If it were 
a horse it would be ready for the 
glue factory.” 
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SMITH-ROLES LTD. 

Makers of the "COMET” the world’s finest 

SASKATOON 


ing up and down on them without 
showing a sign of “sponginess.” All 
sections are held together with gal¬ 
vanized spiral nails angled down so 
they are almost impossible to pull 
out. No outside nail penetrates 
through the shell to transmit frost to 
the inside. Vertical rafters support¬ 
ing the rings are two-by-fours, ex¬ 
cept at the top where they are two- 
by-sixes. The laminated ring at the 
top is a foot deep. 

To test his building under stress, 
Ivin Heiber didn’t nail it in place 
until after the annual spring snowfall. 
Only the weight of the structure 
held it on its base. But it carried the 
heavy weight of snow with no sign 
of spreading at the bottom-a tribute 
to both the builder and the design. 
—C.V.F. V 


Easy to Erect 
Dome Barn 


FARM BUILD 


I VIN HEIBER has always been 
interested in dome barns because 
of their ability to “shed” the wind. 
When he farmed two quarter-sections 
at Pierceland, Sask., he used to ob¬ 
serve the stress and strain on con¬ 
ventional-type buildings during 
windy days. 

After a series of crop failures due 
to drought and winter kill, Ivin 
moved to Calgary. But he kept work¬ 
ing on dome building designs. Soon 
he was experimenting with a dome 
18 ft. high and 36 ft. in diameter on 
some acreage he owned west of the 
city, near Springbank. Then he read 


[Guide photos 

Dome barn Heiber put up on Walter Ona’s farm is 80’ in diameter, 27’ high. 


problems and costs involved. With 
two skins of plywood, and overlap¬ 
ping joints where each sheet was 
held by dozens of small steel bolts, 
the building just didn’t lend itself 
to economical production. Neither 
Heiber nor Ona had the time to 
tackle a big job like this. 

Back home, Ivin Heiber went to 
work on plans for a barn that would 
be just as large as the Froese struc¬ 
ture (80 ft. in diameter), but quicker 
and cheaper to erect. He decided the 
answer lay in a single-skinned build¬ 
ing with all the stress carried on a 
series of horizontal rings of lamin¬ 
ated plywood supported by two-by- 
four vertical rafters. Because scaf¬ 
folding would be both time-consum¬ 
ing and expensive, he planned to 
build the top three sections on the 
ground and lift them into place with 
a crane. 

“You have to give the Froeses 
credit for scoring the original break¬ 
through on this type of construction,” 
said Heiber. “They went to a lot of 
trouble to show me where I might 
run into difficulty. All I did was 
make modifications.” 

When the plans were finished, 
Walter Ona gave Heiber the “go 
ahead” on construction. For a founda¬ 
tion, they used a circle of treated 
posts, spaced on 4-foot centers. The 
first two circular sections were built 
right on the foundation. The last 
three were put together a few yards 


away, as planned, and hoisted up 
with a crane. Diameter of the largest 
ring lifted was 51 feet. 

Putting the sections together took 
less than two hours. The building 
was capped with a 12-foot plywood 


COOEY —a rugged, con¬ 
sistently accurate firearm for 
men and boysl 
COOEY rifles and shotguns 
are popular throughout the 
sporting world. Countless 
Canadian hunters and sports¬ 
men cut their eye teeth on 


Ivin Heiber came up with the design 
that made construction a lot easier. 


CANADA'S FAVORITE FIREARMS, 
CHOSEN BY WINCHESTER. WHAT 
BETTER RECOMMENDATION? 

Check COOEY low priced 
firearms soon, at hardware 
and sporting goods stores 
everywhere. Check COOEY’S 
guarantee too! 


in The Country Guide about Prof. 
Jack Pos’ work with dome structures 
(January 1959 issue) at Guelph, Ont., 
and decided that a much larger dome 
bam was feasible. He wrote away 
for all the information he could get 
on the subject. 

Cattleman Walter Ona of Spring- 
bank, who used to drive a school bus 
past Heiber’s dome every day, be¬ 
came interested too. He dropped in 
to enquire about it. Finally, Ona 
decided a dome barn was what he 
wanted to shelter his purebred Angus 
cattle from the blasts of winter. 

When The Country Guide ran the 
story of the Froese brothers’ dome 
barn (“Their Home is a Dome,” 
February 1961), Heiber and Ona 
drove to Twin Butte to see it. They 
liked the way the Froese building 
worked, but were discouraged when 
the brothers told them some of the 


■WINCHESTER 

-^3 


Purebred cattle raiser Walter Ona has 
tried the new shape in barns himself. 


(CANADA) LIMITED 

COBOURG, ONTARIO 


canopy which can be raised and 
lowered as needed. This is so that 
the barn can be filled from the top 
if used for hay or grain storage. 

In the Heiber barn, plywood sec¬ 
tions are cone-shaped rather than 
curved. Instead of overlapping they 
butt on one another. This means all 
the stress rests on the butts and rings 
instead of on the sheets themselves. 
These sheets can stand a man jump- 


I’m looking for 

50 FARMER-AGENTS 

(FREE TRAINING IN 

GUELPH OR SASKATOON) 

TO DEMONSTRATE AND SELL 

“COMET" WELDERS, 
COMPRESSORS 

C m - % GRINDERS, POST- 
J| HOLE AUGERS, ELEC 
TRIC MOTORS, BIRD 
' SCARE CANNONS, 

* 7 ETC., (OVER 150 i 
fc l DIFFERENT ITEMS!) J 


Clem Roles, Pres, 
Smith-Roles Ltd. 


Please send me full details on: SR-6 

□ Heavy Duty COMET 180 OCOMET 300 

□ COMET Tractor Drive 250, 300 and 400 
amp. models 

□ COMET Hi-Volume Compressors 

□ COMET Heavy Duty Grinders 

□ Post-Hole Augers 

□ Bird-Scare Cannons 

□ Please send me full details ofl selling 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


A close-up of the laminated plywood 
ring and vertical 2x4 lumber rafter. 


An interior view of the dome shows the laminated plywood ring construction. 
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FARM BUILDINGS 


All-Weather Dairy Barn 



[Guide photos 

rront end of Weibe s barn showing the bulk tank room annex on the west side. 


J OHN WEIBE of Rush Lake, Sask., 
is typical of the younger men 
in all the provinces who are 
going into the fluid milk business. 
He decided to stake his fortune on 
a compact loose housing unit which 
would enable him to handle the max¬ 
imum number of milkers with a min- 



Jolin Weibe “shopped” for a lay¬ 
out to keep things under one roof. 


imum of time and labor. Then he 
went “shopping” for a layout that 
would best suit his own particular 
needs. 

What John had in mind was a 
single unit where he could house and 
service his cattle under one roof, a 
very desirable feature in severe win¬ 
ter weather. He got the general idea 
of his layout from the Pevan Bros., 
place at Lethbridge, Alta., then, full 
plans later from the De Laval Com¬ 
pany. Most of the building he did 
himself. 

The main unit is a 40 ft. by 150 ft. 
Quonset - type, plywood - sheathed 
structure containing a herringbone- 
style milking parlor equipped with a 
pipeline milker, a holding area and 
a large loafing area. There is an auto¬ 
matic electrically - heated drinking 
fountain in the barn which serves 
both the loafing and holding areas, 
and another one in the yard outside 
where the feeders are located. 
Adjacent to the main building is a 
20 ft. by 22 ft. annex which contains 
a full-sized propane furnace, various 


motors and an 800-gallon bulk milk 
tank. 

The herringbone milking parlor 
has four places each side of the 
operator’s pit. Four animals can be 
milked while four are being pre¬ 
pared. This has been built so that 
two extra places can be added to 
each side. At milking time, a pull of 
a rope brings a metered quantity of 
grain and concentrate (John’s own 
mixture) from a storage room above 
to feed boxes by each stall. 

John Wiebe built his new place on 
20 acres of land beside the PFRA 
Rush Lake irrigation project about 
2 years ago. He has 60 acres of 
leased hay land in the project, an¬ 
other 80 acres of hay land at Wal- 
deck (about 10 miles away) and a 
section containing both cultivated 
land and pasture between Waldeck 
and Swift Current. With a milking 
herd of about 60 head of Holsteins 
he is the biggest milk shipper in the 
Rush Lake area. But his compact new 
dairy layout enables him to operate 
with the help of only one permanent 
man.—C.V.F. V 


Added Convenience 



On-farm telephones add conveni¬ 
ence to farm life. Charles and Lloyd 
Swartz at Beachville, Ont., bought 
old telephones, fitted thfcm into the 
new stable, and into each of their 
houses. They can talk back and forth 
now, and save plenty of steps every 
day. Above, Charles, in the stable, 
talks to his wife in the house. V 




Portable Fogger 

This portable all-purpose Klip-On 
fogger is operated with a 9/16 h.p. 
AC/DC motor and has an effective 
range of 100 feet. The fan-operated 
turbulent air flow is channeled to 
break up and dispense oil, water and 
wettable powder solutions. The Klip- 
On unit buckles onto any 1 gallon 
can, and can be used directly from 
jars, jugs, pails or large drums. Fog¬ 
ging direction is controlled by rota¬ 
ting the dispenser head, and can be 
set to spray from 3 pints to 4 gallons 
per hour. Of heavy duty aluminum 
and steel construction the unit comes 
complete with a 12-foot, 3-core cord. 
(Samuel Halabv Inc.) (428) V 



Portable Power Sprayer 

This new all-purpose, 10-gallon 
capacity power sprayer is designed 
for home owners, nurserymen, land¬ 
scape gardeners and industrial 
grounds keepers. The model features 
a 4-cycle, 2 h.p. gasoline engine with 
recoil starter. It has a fully adjustable 
power spray gun. The manufacturer 
claims the pump unit is readily serv¬ 
iced without special tools. Acces¬ 
sories include a three nozzle hand 
boom for easy coverage of small trees, 
high shrubs and dense plantings. An 
easily mounted four-nozzle lawn 
boom is also available. (Root-Lowell 
Corp.) (427) V 



Spray Control Valve 

This new selector control valve for 
boom and broadcast sprayers will 
take pressures up to 300 pounds per 
square inch. The body of the valve 
is of high nickel and chrome cast iron 
and is resistant to most farm fer¬ 
tilizers and chemicals. The valves are 
offered in one, two or three valve 
units for spray selector control of 
every type of spray rig up to a three- 
section boom sprayer. (John Brooks 
and Co.) ' (429) V 


For further information about any item mentioned in “What’s New,” write 
to What’s New, The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ace., Winnipeg 21, 
Man. Please quote the key number that is shown at the end of each item. 
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M AMA told me to dig potatoes that morning, 
it being a Saturday and no school. But I 
got this crick in my back. And I had a 
second crick, only this one was inside my mind. 
A nagging, won’t quit thing. 

You’d think a guy of thirteen didn’t have 
troubles. But I had a big one. It seemed to me 
the trouble wasn’t my fault so much as it was 
the fault of others. 

Anyway, the crick gave me a good excuse to 
rest my back. While I was resting I got to looking 
around me and it occurred to me that 1 hadn’t 
climbed to the top of our new barn yet. 

Climbing the barn became suddenly important. 
This little voice kept urging me. “The ground will 
hold the potatoes just a little while longer, Ted,” 
the voice said. “Climb the barn, man. Leave the 
worry behind. Give yourself a lift.” 

I let the hoe handle fall. I brought the ladder 
from the haystack and leaned it against the new 
barn roof. You can see that crick in my back was 


pretending I was riding the saddle of a big, big 
horse. I held on and let myself look out and away. 

What I saw took my breath. I mean it left me 
dizzy. Our haybarn is really tall. My guess is it’s 
50 feet, or maybe higher. I felt like a bird sitting 
on top of a giant capital letter “A”. 

A LTHOUGH what I saw was familiar, it seemed 
brand new because I’d never seen it from 
this height. The pump shed, the potato patch, 
the two red brick chimneys on top of our house, 
and the two shade trees in the front yard all 
seemed to shrink in size. Mama walked out on the 
back porch as I watched and picked up the mop. 
She was just a speck of blue, pygmy size. I could 
see far down the road past my Cousin Phrony’s 
house, but I looked quickly beyond that because 
I didn’t want to be reminded of my trouble. There 
was the schoolhouse, just a little old toy. Every¬ 
thing seemed far-off and splendid. 

I got to watching an old buzzard sailing around 


after I bloodied Freddy Turner’s nose. Phrony 
doesn’t know the fight is about her because, being 
your cousin, you can’t very well go around telling 
her you bloodied Freddy’s nose because he called 
her Four Eyes, now can you? Because Phrony’s 
sensitive enough about having to wear those spec¬ 
tacle lenses that make her eyes look big. 

But Phrony does know how my dad feels about 
boys fighting. So now unless I promise to take 
Phrony to Jenny Tompkins’ party tonight she 
threatens to tell dad about the fight. So you can 
tell dad about the fight and take your licking. 
Or you can take Phrony to the party and let the 
other guys call you Phrony’s nursemaid. One way 
your back will sting, for dad really lays on some 
rough ones. The other way your ears will sting 
and you may be asking for more fights. So what s 
so terrible about that, you’re bound to have more 
fights before you die. And now that you’re up here, 
why don’t you go ahead being like a king? 

It was like when you check your coat and hat 
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the kind that digging potatoes 
seemed to make worse. But 
while carrying the ladder the 
crick didn’t seem to mind, be¬ 
cause that was good exercise. 

Still, having to dig potatoes wasn’t the heart 
of my trouble. My trouble was complicated. 

Our new haybarn wasn’t quite a week old yet. 
We used the old barn for a cattle shed now. When 
I reached the shingled roof I sat down and peeled 
off my shoes and socks. I’m the kind of guy, when 
I climb, I have to have a toe hold. 

I could feel the wind in my hair. The October 
sun seemed closer, like. I kept edging toward the 
rim of the barn, not looking down yet, because 
you save a thing like that until you reach the top. 

When I reached the highest peak I slung one 
knee on one side, and one knee on the other, 


through the blue. My eyes came back to the 
cornfield where dad and I had chopped 
weeds last summer. Rows* that seemed a mile 
long to me then were now short, crooked 
paths. The corn stood in shocks but looked no tal¬ 
ler than my knees. Other fields beyond it were 
gold-and-brown checkerboards. Our woodlot was 
a patch of flame color. 

I kept drinking in the air like a thirsty camel. 
I got to feeling like a king. I could see my hoe 
back there in the potato patch, a match-stick-size 
hoe. My trouble shrunk too, like some little old 
bug you could brush off, so I tried to brush it off 
once and forever. 

Look at it this way, Ted, I told myself. You 
do or you don’t, and that’s all there is to it. Lots 
of boys have fights on the way home from school. 
My cousin Phrony just happened to be passing 
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while you eat. My trouble was back there waiting 
to meet me when I climbed down. But it couldn’t 
reach me here because I had climbed taller than 
my trouble. 

W HEN I got big, I decided, I would build me 
a tower, tall, taller than our barn. It would 
have a winding stair outside like those pictures 
you see of lighthouses. The windows would be in 
the top where I could see out. I would build me a 
deck-porch that went all the way around my 
tower. I would watch sunsets from my deck-porch, 
watch the moon come up, and I would feel like 
a king every day. I would live safe in my tower 
where trouble couldn’t touch me. 

Then I got to thinking how unhandy that would 
be, carrying groceries and stuff up the winding 
stairway. Maybe I would have an elevator in my 
tower? Still, if you made a thing that easy, pretty 
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soon everyone else would be com¬ 
ing into your tower and pretty soon 
it would be as crowded as it was 
downstairs. These people would 
bring their troubles. Then you 
wouldn’t be away from it all any 
longer. 

How could you make the feel-like- 
a-king feeling last? It seemed to me, 
if you could keep a thing brand-new 
all the time, then that thing would 
remain wonderful. But common sense 
tells you, if you have fried chicken 


every day, the first two or three days 
fried chicken tastes wonderful. But 
after about 2 weeks of fried chicken 
you go back to craving bacon. 

I got to thinking how, when our 
haybarn was new, we called it the 
new bam. Now we called it the bam. 
When we first moved stuff into the 
new barn, before we put the hay in, 
the livestock would stop and stare 
and when it came feeding time you 
had to go lead them and show them 
where their new stalls were. But in 
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two or three days they acted as if 
they had lived in the new bain al¬ 
ways. The new had worn off. It 
seemed to me, if you want to keep a 
thing fresh and wonderful, like the 
high view, or like the feel-like-a-king 
thing, then you mustn’t let yourself 
get used to it or ever take it for 
granted. 

Even as I looked, some of the new 
seemed to wear off the high splendid 
view. This seemed to me sort of sad. 
What I wanted was to go on feeling 
like a king, upstairs or down, every¬ 
day and Sunday too and in between 
meals. I wanted the wonder to last. 
But trying to hold on to the king 
thing was like holding water with 
your fingers. It just leaked through. 
Do real kings, I wondered, being 
born kings and knowing they are 
kings, get used to being a king so 
that finally they feel pretty much 
like other people? Suppose a guy 
moves to a mountain top just for the 
view? After he looks at it a while, 
does he look and forget to catch his 
breath because he thinks, well, the 
view is there, so what? Am I sup¬ 
posed to do nip-ups? 

Yes, I decided, you have to do 
nip-ups. If you keep a thing wonder¬ 
ful you have to feel something about 
it. You have to feel enthusiasm, 
wonder. Or maybe just plain feel 
glad because you’ve got it. So I said 
to myself, “I’m thankful for my high, 
splendid view. It’s mine, all mine. 
The view will be waiting for me any 
time I take the trouble to climb up 
where it is.” 

I knew how unhandy that was 
going to be. Suppose I want to feel 
like a king and it’s night, snowing 
and sleeting? You can’t climb a bam 
in the dark with sleet all over the 
roof. And if you could, what would 
you see? I could see that being on 
top of the barn was not the answer. 

What I craved was something 
bigger, something taller. But I had 
no name for it yet. 

I became conscious that someone 
was out in the yard calling me. “Ted 
—where are you?” 

“Good-by, splendid view,” I said, 
but I said it under my breath. I 
climbed fast down to where the 
ladder was before I answered, “Here 
I am, Mama.” For mama has a weak 
heart, and the littlest thing excites 
her. 

M AMA walked toward the potato 
patch, shading her eyes with 
one hand. “What on earth are you 
doing up there?” 

I slipped my shoes on quick and 
crammed my socks into my pockets. 
“Well, I had this crick in my back 
and while I was resting —” 

“Logan Jennings is here to pick 
up eggs in his truck,” Mama said. 
“Gather all you can find. Don’t forget 
the nests in the hayloft.” 

“Real quick. Mama.” I snatched 
up the egg basket, hoping to fast 
talk her so she would forget to scold 
me, maybe. 

“Wait, Ted. I’ll go with you.” 
Logan unfolded himself from the 
truck cab. He was about nineteen. 
He wore a red sweater with a big 
white W on it. He played on Wood- 
burn College football team. Being 
ar ound Logan was like shaking hands 


with fame, or something. Logan was 
cool. He called everyone man. Logan 
knew the answers to just about every¬ 
thing. 

“How was the view, man? You 
were on top of the barn when I 
drove up.” He grinned. 

“It was swell.” I wished I had a 
better word. I wanted to ask Logan 
about the feel-like-a-king thing but 
I didn’t know how to put it in words. 
I said, “If a guy climbs high enough, 
it makes stuff below seem pretty 
small potatoes, don’t it? I mean 
everything’s brand-new like from 
high up.” 

Logan held the egg basket while 
I crawled up in the hayloft to bring 
more eggs. “You got a lofty view¬ 
point there,” Logan said. “How’d you 
feel! Like Superman?” 

“No, I’ll tell you something.” I 
didn’t mean to spill over. But I 
opened my mouth and there it was. 
“If a body could keep a thing like 
that. Put it in a bottle, maybe.” 

“Put what in a bottle?” 

“The feel-like-a-king thing. When 
you’re high up, you’re king of all you 
survey. If there was some way to 
pickle it up. The feeling, I mean. 
Like mama pickles cucumbers. If 
a guy' didn’t have to climb back down 
again to dig potatoes and stuff. 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful if a body 
could keep it?” 

Logan pulled at his big pink ear. 
“You can keep it, man.” 

“How?” I wanted to believe him. 
But-well—nothing stays new. 

Logan tapped his forehead. 
“Memory,” he said. He tapped his 
heart. “Feeling.” 

“Yeah. But how are you going 
to keep remembering so other stuff 
doesn’t crowd it out? How can you 
keep on feeling wonderful—after a 
guy gets tired, or maybe he’s got the 
stomach ache. You see? Other stuff 
keeps pouring in. Pretty soon the 
wonderful is shoved out in the cold.” 

“You old pessimist, you got to 
believe it. You’re bigger than it is, 
see?” He let a big hand fall on my 
shoulder. 

“Yeah? But suppose you got a 
trouble like my trouble?” At first I 
vowed I wouldn’t tell him. But he 
looked at me with two big interested 
eyes. It was like he touched a spring 
or something and my tongue went 
yack-yack. 

“I had this fight coming home 
from school yesterday. That wouldn’t 
be such a big deal. Only my dad 
hates fighting. When he catches me 
at it, he really lays it on. This Freddy 
Turner, see, made fun of my Cousin 
Phrony. Called her Four Eyes.” 

“Now let’s sort out the facts.” 
Logan scratched his ear with a sprig 
of hay, thoughtful. “Phrony. Your 
cousin. She’s the one who wears the 
magnifying spectacles?” 

“You’ve seen her, Logan. You 
know how she looks.” 

“But how does Phrony look — to 
you?” 

“Phrony’s my cousin,” I said, in¬ 
dignant. “I don’t give a hoot about 
her, personally. She’s a year ahead 
of me in classes. She rubs it in plenty 
how dumb I am. But you can’t let 
a guy make fun of your kinfolks. So 
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after 1 bloodied Freddy’s nose—you 
know what Phrony did?” 

“She said, ‘Thank you so much, 
Ted’?” His eyes twinkled, so I knew 
I was being kidded. 

“She said unless I take her to 
Jenny Tompkins’ party tonight she’s 
going to tell dad about the fighting. 
That’s blackmail. And — 1 sort of hate 
old Phrony. On top of that. I’m 
scared dad will beat the tar out of 
me. And all of it wears me down. 
I feel like old scrap iron. If I give 
in to Phrony it’s like I’m being her 
slave. What would you do, if you 
were me?” 

L OGAN gave a long low thoughtful 
whistle. We robbed a few more 
hens’ nests. Logan’s dad ran the 
country store and fresh eggs was 
their specialty, so that’s why he was 
here. “You got a problem, Ted. But 
you can rise above it.” 

“How?” 

“By being tall, man.” 

I looked at Logan’s six feet two. 
I’m five feet four. But nine inches 
makes a difference in viewpoint. “If 
I was as tall as you, I could.” 

“Tall, man.” Logan tapped his 
skull. “Inside.” 

I felt kind of tired and desperate. 
“I just plain don’t know how.” 

“Look down on it, man. Like when 
you were on top of the barn. From 
inside your mind, see? You don’t 
have to look down on Phrony. Look 
down on your problem. Be big. That 
makes it little. Catch?” 

I chewed on a fingernail, puzzled 
like. 

“Your problem’s a little old bug. 
So brush it off.” He gave a flick. 
“Don’t let it bug you.” 

“Don’t let it — how?” 

“Look. You’re either grownup in 
your mind, or you’re childish. Choose 
an attitude. Attitudes are emotional 
outlooks. Try on an adult one for 


size. You’re getting away up there in 
your thinking. You conquer by your 
lofty attitude. If trouble bugs you, 
flip it off, man. Quick.” He thumped 
right on top of my head. But his 
message penetrated. 

“Logan, I think I sort of—see.” 

"Ask yourself, am I going to build 
this up and be a 2-year-old? Or am 
I going to be tall and look down at a 
flea-sized trifle? Think tall. Feel tall. 
And you’re got your own high splen¬ 
did view. The view walks where you 
walk. Why? Because you carry it in¬ 
side. Here, and here.” He tapped his 
head and his heart. 

“I got it, Logan. Man, you’ve 
helped a lot.” I laid three extra eggs 
for free on top of the three dozen 
we had already gathered. Logan 
threw me a curve, unexpected. 

“If you really want to rise above 
your dread, beat Phrony to the draw. 
Tell your dad first. Then Phrony 
can’t blackmail you any more.” 
Logan watched me steadily. 

I said, “And have all those stripes 
across my back?” 

“Well, which had you rather have? 
Stripes across your back? Or all those 
worry welts inside your mind?” Lo¬ 
gan swung the basket to the truck 
cab and climbed inside. “Keep climb¬ 
ing, Ted,” he said and waved, and 
drove away. 

I figured it out while I dug the 
potatoes. Dad came home early. 
Maybe that was a sort of hint? I 
went and told dad I’d bloodied 
Freddy’s nose but I only did it be¬ 
cause he called Phrony Four Eyes. 

Dad gave me twenty-seven lashes 
with two peachtree switches. My 
back and shoulders stung and looked 
like a stick of peppermint candy. 

After the hurting stopped I 
whistled some. On the way to 
Phronv’s house I felt about nine feet, 
tall. 

At the party, in a white dress. 


Phrony laughed and told the 
other kids I couldn’t spell hyacinth. 
So did the sky fall? I should run a 
temperature about hyacinths when 
roses and tulips are prettier. Jenny 
Tompkins’ brother Carl, who is four¬ 
teen, asked me some questions about 
the fight. Freddy had told it different. 

“I wish I’d been there,” Carl said. 
“I’d have punched him one myself. 
Four Eyes. Can’t that goon see what 
pretty eyes Phrony has? Phrony’s in¬ 
telligent.” 

“Why don’t you go tell Phrony 
that?” I said. “Look. I’ve got this new 
catcher’s mitt. You tried it out today 
when we played ball. You can have 
it, for free, if you’ll take Phrony home 
when the party breaks up.” 

“I don’t want your old catcher’s 
mitt.” Carl sounded indignant. But 
he hunted Phrony up and asked her 
to be his partner for a new game . 
called “Outer Space.” 

Other kids kept watching Phrony. 
It’s odd how having two boys fight 
over you can make a girl suddenly 
popular. Phrony had other partners, 
too. It was like she was famous or 
something. Her eyes got all sparkly. 
She laughed a lot. 

W HEN it came time to go home 
Phrony hunted me up and said, 
“Ted, Barbara Gresham said she was 
scared to walk home by herself. I 
don’t want her sticking around with 
Carl and me, we’ve got stuff to talk 
about. Why don’t you be an angel 
and take her?” 

“Barbara — Gresham?” My throat 
went dry. Was this a gag? But Bar¬ 
bara said it wasn’t any gag. So I 
walked Barbara home. And I got to 
thinking how Phrony was a lot nicer 
than I ever gave her credit for. I 
mean Phrony’s okay so long as she’s 
hanging on some other guy’s arm. 

I’m going to skip a lot of stuff. 
But there was a late moon. Barbara 
had on some kind of perfume. Some 
girls make a guy feel tall. Tall and 
splendid was how I felt, walking 
home from Barbara’s house. 

Next morning, before breakfast, I 
received two telephone calls. The 
first call was Barbara. How would I 
like to ride to church with her folks 
if they picked me up? I said, “Sure, 
fine. I’ll be ready.” 

The second call was Phrony. “Ted, 

I had a whole slew of favors I was 
going to ask you to do for me,” 
Phrony said, talking fast. “But now 
they don’t need doing. You can re¬ 
lax, I’m not going to tell Uncle Will 
about your fight at all. In fact, you 
did me a favor. I got three new dates. 
Not bad from one party. But Carl’s 
the one who’s taking me to the school 
hop Friday night.” It was like she 
couldn’t get it told fast enough. 

“Swell,” I said. I started to tell 
Phrony I had the licking behind me 
now. But I glanced at my wrist watch 
and saw I’d better hurry and get my 
shoes shined and my blue necktie 
tied. After all, what did it matter if 
Phrony knew all these childish de¬ 
tails or not? “Sorry I have to run, 
Phrony. But I have to be ready when 
Barbara comes by.” That seemed a 
wonderful spot to hang up, so I hung 
up. 


I did take time to hunt up mom’s 
tape measure. And you know some¬ 
thing? I really was taller! 

And the view? It’s not just spendid 
when I look at Barbara. Everything 
looks different, including Phrony. 
I’m still building on my high tower, 
but the high tower is me. The win¬ 
dows in my high tower are my eyes. 
It’s how you look at things that makes 
them shabby or splendid. 

But the most valuable thing I 
learned was from Logan Jennings. 
Because it was Logan who taught me 
that when I want a high splendid 
view I don’t have to climb barns. V 



HARD 

OF 

HEARING? 


FREE record 
lets you test 
your hearing 
at home! 

Free hearing-test record from Philips 
at last makes it possible to check your 
own hearing in privacy, with confidence, 
without embarrassment. 

If you have worried lately over your 
inability to hear as clearly as you 
should, you can now test your hearing 
yourself in the privacy of your own 
home, at no cost. 

A new hearing-test record, devel¬ 
oped by Philips is yours free, mailed 
to you in a plain wrapper. This 3314 
rpm record can be played on any 
standard player. On this record are 
tones of different pitches, scientifically 
determined. Most hearing impair¬ 
ments can be easily detected. Simple 
instructions are included. 

Philips 'New Life’ Hearing Aids 
are backed by 70 years of experience 
in electro-medical research. Philips 
recognizes the blessing of good hear¬ 
ing, the sadness of missing out on 
life’s precious sounds. 

Send for this free Philips hearing- 
test record today. It will help you set 
your mind at ease. 


Send to Philips Electronic Equipment Ltd., 

Special Products Group GUI 

116 Vanderhoof Ave., Toronto 17, Ontario. 

Please send me my free Philips Hearing Test 
record in plain wrapper with no obligation on 
my part. 

NAME_ 


ADDRESS_ 

CITY_PROVINCE_ 

6314 
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‘And this big kid that hijacked my blueberry pie teas a stranger ? 91 
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Continued from page 14 


WHEN WORLD FARMERS 


special nature of the farm problem 
is recognized IFAP feels that no con¬ 
structive progress can be made. 
There has been considerable feeling 
that the GATT, with its traditional 
emphasis on tariff reduction, and 
freeing of trade, does not have the 
kind of thinking that can best cope 
with agricultural trade questions. 

Nevertheless, and in the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture’s opinion, 
GATT is interesting itself more 
closely in agricultural trade matters, 
and is studying the possibilities for 
international commodity agreements. 
The IFAP meeting recommended 
that GATT draw up new rules and 
principles of policy respecting agri¬ 
cultural trade which will be more 
realistic and better suited to the 
problem than any they have now. 

All the foregoing was the vital 
subject-matter of the IFAP Confer¬ 
ence-complicated, difficult issues in 
their details, but fairly simple in 
their basic principles and dilemmas. 
Coming to recommendations, the 
Conference was notable for its de¬ 
cisions to provide for a very sub¬ 
stantial body of between-Conference 
activity for IFAP: 

The Conference endorsed the 
negotiation of strengthened Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreements, an In¬ 
ternational Coarse Grains Agreement, 
and an International Grains Council 
under which both would operate. 
This Grains Council would replace 
the International Wheat Council. 
The IFAP decided to hold a special 
meeting on grains later this year. 
The purpose of the meeting is to 
look longer and harder than was 
possible at the General Conference 
at “the fundamental differences that 
exist between the situations of the 
various countries.” In other words, 
if better international agreements will 
affect domestic policies of the coun¬ 
tries concerned, they will only be 
possible if the fundamental situation 
and problems of farmers in those 
countries are well understood and 
fairly taken into account. It is to 
improve such understanding, as far 
as grain is concerned, that the special 
fall meeting this year is planned. 

DAIRYING 

In the dairy field, the IFAP Con¬ 
ference did not arrive at a meeting 
of minds on any specific inter¬ 
national commodity agreements for 
dairy products. They did say that 
effective agreement on international 
action must be reached, as developed 
countries expand their milk produc¬ 
tion beyond market needs. The de¬ 
cision was to recommend that an 
International Dairy Council be 
formed, with government and pro¬ 
ducer representation. Its purpose 
would be to provide for practical, 
continuing international co-operation 
and consultation on policy. 

The Conference also laid fairly 
detailed plans for IFAP action to 
promote such a Council. An organ¬ 
izing committee has been set up 
which will prepare detailed plans, 
obtain approval of IFAP members, 
and thus develop a concrete pro¬ 
posal to be put before the govern- 


MEET 


ments of the world. This is an action 
project of a very practical, am¬ 
bitious kind, and one new to IFAP. 
The parallel here with the projected 
Canadian Dairy Advisory Committee 
is very interesting. 

POULTRY 

In eggs and poultry, again, no 
recommendation for specific inter¬ 
national commodity agreements were 
arrived at. Emphasis was laid on the 
intimate relationship between grain 
and poultry and egg policies. The 
need to develop the use of eggs in 
international food aid programs was 
also emphasized. 

Finally, the IFAP plans to hold a 
special conference of egg producers 
during the autumn of 1963 to look 
at these problems. No recommenda¬ 
tions are made for continuing inter¬ 
national institutions, but IFAP is 
instructed to maintain close liaison 
with the work of the International 
Steering Committee set up at the 
1962 Congress of the World Poultry 
Science Association, since the Com¬ 
mittee is working on some problems 
of egg marketing and disposal. 

The next year will therefore be 
an active one for IFAP in the com¬ 
modity field as all these plans 
develop. The Secretariat will also 
have major responsibilities to follow, 
consult and report on the increas¬ 
ingly varied, vital and detailed work 
of international agencies like the 
GATT, the Organization for Eco¬ 
nomic Co-operation and Develop¬ 
ment and FAO. 

The stake Canadian farmers have 
in the present round of GATT nego¬ 
tiations which the U.S. Trade Ex¬ 
pansion Act has stimulated is very 
great, and the need to take an in¬ 
formed interest in these, and make 
their voice heard, is correspondingly 
important. 

In an article of this length much 
that should be reported is necessarily 
left out. The great importance IFAP 
attaches to sound development of the 
World Food Program should be re¬ 
emphasized. The present program is 
a 3-year—$90 million one. Experience 
so far has been good and encourag¬ 
ing, The need is to look ahead, to 
plan for, and press for, an expanded 
and improved future program. Can¬ 
ada had much to do with starting 
this program. It should also lead in 
its further development. 

The Canadian delegation was 
headed by CFA Vice-President, J. 
M. Bentley, President of the Alberta 
Federation of Agriculture, and in¬ 
cluded Louis Boileau, President of 
the Saskatchewan Federation of 
Agriculture; John Dickson, President 
of Dairy Farmers of Canada; A. M. 
Runciman, President of United Grain 
Growers Ltd.; A. H. K. Musgrave, 
President of the Ontario Federation 
of Agriculture; David Kirk, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Federa¬ 
tion of Agriculture, and Gordon 
Greer, a Past President of the On¬ 
tario Federation of Agriculture. 

Mr. B. W. Biesheuval, President 
of the Protestant Farmers Asso¬ 
ciation of Holland was re-elected 
President of the IFAP. V 


let's Think 
it Over 

by THE VERY REV. M. L. GOODMAN 

CatUee—your Lake 

The lake in my home country is just about the same size, and very 
nearly the same shape, as the Sea of Galilee. I realized this quite recently 
when I looked up the description of Galilee in an atlas. It said that Galilee is 
12 miles long and 6 miles wide. These are the dimensions of Balsam Lake 
in the Kawarthas where our old home was. On the map the two lakes are 
almost identical in their general outline. 

I suppose that most of us have thought of Galilee as a great big lake— 
at least as large as Lake Simcoe, or perhaps even Lake Winnipeg. It may be 
quite a surprise to learn that Galilee is a relatively small lake, no larger than 
the lakes in the country where we live. 

The word “sea” (of Galilee) may have misled us, or it may be that 
the tremendous events that took place around Galilee have magnified our 
conception of the lake itself. 

It was by Galilee that the disciples met Jesus. Galilee was their 
home. There they were called to follow Him. So it is with us. We do not 
have to make a long journey to meet Jesus. We meet Him where we are, 
and then and there we are called to follow Him. Galilee was an ordinary, 
everyday place as far as the disciples were concerned. We meet and give 
our obedience to Jesus in the ordinary everyday of our lives. Galilee is your 
home country—your everyday. There you have your personal encounter 
with the Lord. There you say “yes” or “no” to Him. 

Suggested Scripture—Matthew TV vss. 17-23. 

With What Body? 

In speaking of the Resurrection of the dead, St. Paul says “but some 
will ask—how are the dead raised up and with what body do they come?” 
He then goes on to talk about the natural body and the spiritual “body.” 

The natural or physical body is God’s special provision for us so that 
we can live in this world. It is exactly the right sort of body for this sort 
of world. Through it we express ourselves. Through it we are known and 
know others. Here and now God has provided for us, or clothed us, com¬ 
pletely and adequately. 

However this natural body has limitations. It is limited by time and 
space. Through it we are subject to accident, sickness, old age and death. 
Finally it is of NO use to us in Heaven. 

A different kind of body is needed for Heaven. St. Paul assures us 
that God will give give it to us and, for lack of a better name, he calls it a 
spiritual “body.” He means that as God has provided so wonderfully here, 
clothing us in the physical body, so He will provide for us hereafter, clothing 
us with the sort of “body” which will be suitable then. Through this “body” 
we will be able to express ourselves, to know and be known. 

A careful reading of St. Paul shows the simplicity and depth of his 
teaching about death. Death, the final limitation of the natural body, actually 
sets us free for the fullness of the new life which is to be experienced 
through the spiritual “body.” 

Suggested Scripture—I Corinthians XV. 

Hidden danger 

In our front room there is a large silver trophy prominently displayed— 
sometimes. It is thus displayed whenever I can manage to put it there. 
Most of the time it’s tucked away in the study, where no one can admire 
it but me. 

It tells the story of my greatest “success” as a fisherman. The cup is 
given to the camper who catches the largest trout in our part of Lake 
Superior. The name of the winner and the weight of the fish are engraved 
on a little silver plaque—one for each year. So for 1961 it reads—“M. L. 
Goodman, 2 lb. 7 oz., and for 1962, M. L. Goodman, 1 lb. 6 oz!” I have the 
distinction of having won the trophy with the two smallest fish ever recorded 
as winners. Perhaps that’s why the family are always trying to hide the cup! 

The reason for the small fish is that the sea lamprey has almost de¬ 
stroyed the lake trout in the Great Lakes. In Lake Michigan, for instance, 
commercial production fell from six and a half million pounds in 1944 to 
four hundred pounds in 1953. The lamprey is a parasite who lives by prey¬ 
ing on the lake trout and other fish. The American and Canadian govern¬ 
ments have spent large sums of money in the attempt to rid the lakes of 
this scourge. In the next few years we will know whether or not these control 
measures have been successful. 

The lamprey has been in the Great Lakes for many years, having come in 
from the sea. Until it was too late, no one realized how dangerous he was to 
the other fish. 

This is something like our bad habits. Some of us haven’t realized 
how dangerous they are and how they can destroy us if we continue to ignore 
them. 

Suggested Scriptures—I Peter V vss. 6-11 and I Corinthians X vss. 1-13. 
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Music often fills the Cowan home. Here Florence plays a record for 5-year-old 
Tommy. Her five girls have all taken piano lessons. Two of them still do. 


Learning to 

W HEN five in a family of seven youngsters 
find themselves in 4-H projects their 
parents soon see the effects of that pro¬ 
gram on their family life. Florence and Bob 
Cowan, of Rosetown, Sask., have such a family. 
Right now one of their five girls, 17-year-old 
Maureen, is in Prince Edward Island on the 4-H 
inter-provincial exchange award trip. In turn, the 
Cowans welcomed a Manitoba 4-H member, Carol 
Manness, of Domain, into their home. And, Flor¬ 
ence, a 4-H leader, is involved with various 4-H 
competitions, provincial selections, demonstrations 
and Saskatchewan’s annual 4-H Dress Revue. 

The Cowans grow mostly wheat on their 11- 
quarter-section farm. Florence came to Rosetown 
from Wadena by way of nurses’ training at Moose 
Jaw. Bob, on the other hand, was born and 
brought up on the quarter section where the 
Cowans built their present home in 1950. It’s the 
same quarter section on which Bob’s father filed 
for homestead rights in 1907. 

Simple routines keep the Cowan household 
running smoothly. For example, each week two 
of the girls take over such evervday chores as 
dishwashing. This makes the dishwasher their 
favorite household appliance. 

Over the years the Cowans have acquired a 
variety of household appliances — freezer, auto¬ 
matic washer, dryer, ironer and so on. Florence 
enjoys all of them. But if vou ask her which one 
she appreciates most, she’ll likely answer “the 
automatic washer.” In dry vears the Cowans often 
had to haul water. Sometimes this operation took 
a week. Then they solved the water supply prob¬ 
lem 2 years ago by drilling a new well. 

“I never go upstairs to clean.” Florence says. 
“That’s the girls’ responsibility.” The same applies 
to the basement area. “I do spend a lot of time in 
the kitchen because I need to make triple batches 
of almost everything.” 

One of the busiest pieces of household equip¬ 
ment in the Cowan household is the sewing 


be Leaders 

machine. “The girls do most of their own sewing 
now,” Florence explained. “They do so much sew¬ 
ing that I thought we’d need two machines two 
Easters ago.” 

A lot of the sewing skills in the Cowan home 
stem from family participation in 4-H projects. 
Florence herself has just completed 4 years as 
leader of Rosetown’s Stitch and Stir Homecraft 
Club. That Club won the province’s 1962 top 
efficiency award. A year ago the Club counted 
11 members; this year there were 17. These mem¬ 
bers completed five sewing projects and a junior 
leadership project. The Cowan girls have been 
members since the Club started. 

Eighteen-year-old Karen, the eldest of the 
Cowan family, won the coveted National 4-H 
Club trip to Toronto last November. Last fall she 
also won the 4-H Rayner Memorial Scholarship 
plus a Saskatchewan Government scholarship 
which she used in first year of the University of 
Saskatchewan’s degree course in nursing. 

Maureen, a Grade 12 student, in addition to 
some modest wins in 4-H public speaking contests, 
won the grand aggregate award at the local 4-H 
achievement day this year. 

The third Cowan daughter, 15-year-old Paula, 
topped her class in Grade 10 this year. She’ll be 
going to Farm Girls’ Camp at Saskatoon this sum¬ 
mer. Last year she won a gold watch there as the 
individual grand aggregate winner. Marilyn, 14, 
headed her Grade 8 class and won the Junior 
district award in 4-H public speaking. She’s going 
to the Saskatoon camp too. 

E VEN the younger family members are 4-H 
minded. Bobby, 11, a member of Anglia 4-H 
Garden Club, captured a 4-H public speaking 
award. And Kathy, only eight, can’t wait for the 
dav when she can be a member too. Tommv. aged 
5, the vouneest family member, will probably fol¬ 
low the familv footsteps. 

What of F'orence’s husband. Bob? “He isn’t 
actively involved in 4-H,” Florence explains, “but 


The Cowans used a Country Guide economy house plan when they decided to 
build their home. “We just made it bigger to meet our needs,” said Florence. 


by 

ELVA FLETCHER 


All five of the Cowan girls are learning leader¬ 
ship and homemaking skills in the 4-H projects. 
Here are Maureen and Karen in the kitchen. 


he’s always willing to lend a hand and act as a 
babysitter when we have meetings.” A University 
of Saskatchewan graduate in Agricultural En¬ 
gineering, his talents go into other community 
activities—church, school board, credit union, an 
investment club (which he helped to organize 
and serves as secretary), two fraternal groups. 

What effect has 4-H had on the Cowan’s family 
life and on the children individually? “Besides the 
practical things they have learned, we feel that 
4-H has helped to develop a sense of responsibility 
in our children,” Florence says. “It has also devel¬ 
oped their initiative to do things.” And that, 
after all, is the basic reason for the 4-H program 
—to give rural young people the opportunity to 
learn to do by doing. V 


In addition to Club work, the Cowan children 
have other interests. For example, 8-year-old 
Kathy got her beginners’ Red Cross swim certi¬ 
ficate at the Rosetown pool. Her 11-vear-old 
brother, Bobby, has his junior certificate. 
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Sewing Hints 
for some of the 
New Fabrics 


New fabrics require special sewing 
techniques. Clothing specialists at the University 
of Manitoba offer these helpful suggestions 


Double Knits 

Fabric Properties. These fabrics are produced 
on a special machine. Two sets of needles inter¬ 
mesh; one set knits the back of the fabric, and the 
other set knits the fabric face. The resulting fabric 
holds its shape with limited stretching. It retains 
the suppleness of single-knit jersey, although the 
extra yarn used gives extra weight to the fabric. 



Pattern Selection. Select a pattern suitable for 
lightweight wool fabrics. Avoid patterns with in¬ 
tricate detail and bias-cut skirts. (Excess stretching 
occurs with bias seams.) 

Cutting and Marking. Check the grainline of 
double knit fabric. To straighten the cut edge, 
draw a crosswise yarn and cut along the puckered 
line. If the fabric is off-grain, straighten by pulling 
on the true bias as you would a woven fabric. 

Follow a lengthwise wale or rib in laying out 
your pattern. Take care not to stretch the fabric- 
in the layout and cutting. Use sharp shears. 

Use carbon paper and a tracing wheel, tailor’s 
tacks, or chalk to mark the construction guide 
symbols on the wrong side of the fabric. 

Stitching. Practise sewing on the double knit 
fabric before working on your garment. The seams 
that will receive strain during wear must be able 
to “give” with the fabric without causing stitches 
to break. 

With an automatic sewing machine, use a zig¬ 
zag stitch setting and a bight of 1 to 2 (the bight 
is the distance the needle swings sideways from 
its straight stitching position). Adjust machine for 
a balanced tension, 15 to 20 stitches per inch. 
Use cotton mercerized thread for seams that will 
receive strain. 

With a straight-stitching machine, use 20 
stitches per inch, a balanced tension, and terylene 
thread to provide the necessary elasticity and 
strength to withstand seam strain. Test for seam 
elasticity by sewing 2 pieces of fabric together 
in the stretch direction. Pull the seam in that di¬ 
rection. If the thread breaks before the fabric is 
completely stretched, the seam is unsatisfactory, 
make further adjustments in stitch length. 


Staystitch all curved edges such as the neckline, 
shoulder seams, waistline (bodice and skirt), and 
the side seam of the skirt above the notch. Stay- 
stitching prevents these lines from stretching and 
preserves the pattern line. Stitch with the grain. 

To prevent stretching during future garment 
wear, you may stitch woven seam tape into the 
shoulder seams, waistline seam and the dart lines. 
A firmly woven interfacing will help to retain the 
original neckline shape. 

Finishing. Double knit jerseys do not fray, hence 
no seam finish is necessary. For all other construc¬ 
tion techniques, follow those used for woven wool 
fabrics. 

Laminates 

Fabric Properties. This general group includes 
a variety of knit and woven fabrics backed with 
urethane foam. Foam laminates; 

• Keep their shape and do not stretch, shrink 
or sag. The foam helps to lock the weave or stitch 
and thus reduces laddering and fraying. 

• Provide effective insulation, with approxi¬ 
mately 1/16 the weight of ordinary fabrics. This 
results in a warm garment with less weight and 
bulkiness. 

• Resist wrinkling and so stay fresh-looking, 
because foam is springy. 

• Are flexible. 

• Have good strength and excellent aging char¬ 
acteristics. 

• Resist most forms of chemical attack. 

• Are flame retardant. 

• Are odorless and will not retain odors. 

• Are comfortable because the fabric breathes. 

Pattern Selection. Many new patterns for outer¬ 
wear are marked “suitable for laminated fabrics.” 
For best results, select a simple, unfitted style with 
few intricate details. In a fitted sleeve it is difficult 
to ease woven laminated fabrics into the armhole 
without forming gathers. Knit laminates can be 
worked in more easily. Fit the paper pattern with 
care and make any necessary alterations before 
cutting laminates. 

Cutting and Marking. Fold the fabric with the 
outer shell fabric to the inside and the foam to the 
outside. Use well sharpened shears for cutting 
laminates. Wax chalk, tailor’s tacks or pins may 
be used to mark the construction guide symbols 
on the foam side. Carbon paper and a tracing 
wheel will not mark the foam. 

Stitching. Practise sewing on a sample of the 



laminated fabric before working on your garment. 
Use a size 10 to 11 needle, medium balanced 
tension, and approximately 10 stitches per inch 
for stitching. It may be necessary to loosen the 
pressure on the presser foot. To keep the fabric 
feeding smoothly through the machine, place 
tissue paper between the foam and the presser 
foot, and between the foam and the feed dogs. 
The paper can be removed easily after stitching. 

Stay stitching is unnecessary because the foam 
prevents the fabric from stretching. 

Finishing Techniques. Slash the darts and press 
them open to form a triangular pleat at the point. 
Stabilize and strengthen the buttonholes with 
interfacing; either bound or machine buttonholes 
may be used. Seam allowances should be graded 
to eliminate bulk. 

For enclosed seams such as faced edges, sepa¬ 
rate the foam from the shell fabric in the seam 
allowance and trim out foam to within 1/16" of 
the stitched seamline. This eliminates bulk. Top- 
stitch the faced edges for a smooth finish. 

Interfacing should be used in the hem for most 
satisfactory results. Use a color that closely 
matches the shell fabric or the foam. Cut the inter¬ 
facing V 4 " wider than the width of the finished 
hem and the same length as the hem. Place the 
interfacing inside the hem, extending !4" beyond 
the edge of the laminate; machine stitch along 
the edge of the laminated fabric. Turn up the hem 
and catch-stitch the interfacing to the fabric, mak¬ 
ing certain to sew through both layers of the 
laminate. The foam alone will not hold the 
stitches. Before you catch stitch your hem, practise 
your hand sewing technique on a sample of the 
laminate in order to gauge the tension to be used 
in hand stitching. To prevent stitches from show¬ 
ing on the right side, your hand stitching must 
be loose so that the foam is not compressed. 

Pressing. Always press on the right side of the 
fabric. Be careful not to touch the foam side with 
the iron. Use the heat setting recommended for 
the outer fabric. A steam iron and a dry press 
cloth or a dry iron and a damp press cloth may 
be used. Some laminated fabrics have labels in¬ 
dicating that steam or moisture must be avoided in 
pressing. Ask the sales clerk for the manufac¬ 
turer’s recommendations regarding the care and 
pressing of the laminated fabric you wish to buy. 
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Stretch Fabrics 

Fabric Properties. Both woven and 
knit stretch fabrics are on the market 
today. Thermoplastic fiber yarns 
with a special texturizing process 
impart the stretch property. 

The lengthwise or warp stretch 
fabrics are generally used for ready- 
to-wear ski pants and slacks. The fil¬ 
ling or crosswise stretch fabrics are 
used for skirts, jackets and dresses; 
and a two-way stretch fabric is used 
for bathing suits and undergarments. 

The advantage of stretch fabric for 
slacks is that you can achieve a slim, 
taut fit from hip to ankle without re¬ 
stricting body movement. An under¬ 
foot strap or stirrup is necessary to 
keep the slacks taut when you use the 
stretch direction as the lengthwise 
grain. The stretch direction may be 
used as the crosswise grain, in which 
case stretching will be mainly in seat 
and knee areas. Stirrups can be elim¬ 
inated. 

Pattern Selection. Proportioned 
slack patterns, designed for stretch 
fabrics, are now available. Select 
pattern size according to hip meas¬ 
urement; the waist measurement can 
more easily be altered. Fit the paper 
pattern with care — correct crotch 
length and leg length are important. 

A word of warning in fabric selec¬ 
tion: you must take care in choosing 
a crosswise stretch to be used in the 
lengthwise grain that the fabric 
width allows necessary leg length. 

Cutting and Marking. Stretch fab¬ 
rics should be spread for cutting in 
as tension-free a state as possible. 
Take care not to stretch the fabric 
during the layout of the pattern. Be 
certain to place the pattern on the 
fabric so that the desired direction 
of stretch in the garment is in the 
same direction as the stretch of the 
fabric. 

Pin the pattern securely to the 
fabric, placing the pins close together 
(3" to 4" apart). Use sharp shears. 
Carbon paper and a tracing wheel, 
tailor’s tacks or chalk may be used to 
mark the construction guide symbols 
on the wrong side. 

Stitching. Practise sewing on a 
sample of Stretch fabric before work¬ 
ing on your garment. The seams sewn 
in the stretch direction must stretch 
with the fabric without causing 
stitches to break under strain. 

If you have an automatic sewing 
machine which can be set for 
a zig-zag stitch, you can 
use cotton mercerized 
thread successfully. Use 
the zig-zag setting with 
a bight setting of 1 to 2 
(the bight is the distance 
the needle swings side¬ 
ways from its straight 
stitching position). 
wider bight will create 
a problem in pressing 
seams open. Use a size 
14 needle, a medium 
balanced tension and 20 
stitches per inch for 
stitching. Use the zig¬ 
zag stitch only for the 
seams which must have 
elasticity. 

If you have a straight 
stitching machine you 
too can sew on stretch 
fabrics with success. Use 
a size 14 needle, a med¬ 


ium balanced tension, 20 stitches per 
inch, and terylene thread for stitch¬ 
ing. The terylene thread will provide 
the necessary elasticity and strength 
needed to withstand seam strain. Test 
for seam elasticity by sewing two 
pieces of fabric together in the stretch 
direction. Pull the seam in the same 
direction. If the thread breaks before 
the fabric is completely stretched, 
the seam is unsatisfactory. Make fur¬ 
ther adjustments in stitch length. 

You may find that the upper layer 
of the fabric tends to slip and stretch 
as you sew. To eliminate this, pin the 
two layers securely together with a 
closer spacing of pins, and loosen the 
pressure on the presser foot. If you 
find difficulty in stitching darts with¬ 
out stretching the dart line, use a 
piece of woven seam tape as a back¬ 
ing for the dart line. Stitch it in with 
the dart, pinning the seam tape 
securely to the dart to prevent 
stretching before stitching. 

Before beginning to seam slacks, 
staystitch the waistline and the curve 
of the side seam above the notch to 
prevent these areas from stretching. 
Always stitch with the grain and 
avoid stretching the fabric as you 
feed it into the machine. 

Finishing. Use the usual side 
zipper application. If you wish to 
apply the zipper to the center back 
seam, remember you will be elimi¬ 
nating some of the stretch from this 
seam — an area where maximum 
stretch is desired. 

Stretch fabrics have a tendency to 
fray readily. For a seam finish, use 
a variation of the zig-zag stitch, bight 
4, 20 stitches per inch. Loosen the 
upper thread tension slightly, and 
stitch near the edge. If you do not 
have an automatic sewing machine, 
use an edge-stitched seam finish. 

To stabilize the waistband, the use 
of a fusible interfacing or a grosgrain 
backing is advisable. 

Pressing. Ask the sales clerk 
where you purchase your fabric for 
the manufacturer’s recommendations 
regarding the care and pressing. Use 
his recommendations. 

Avoid excessive stretching and 
high iron temperatures. Steam, or a 
dry iron at the synthetic fabric set¬ 
ting should be satisfactory. Use a 
little pressure. Press a test sample to 
determine the best pressing tech¬ 
nique for your fabric. V 



SINGER 



WIDEST CHOICE OF LOW-PRICED 
MACHINES IN SINGER HISTORY! 



SPARTAN* Zigzag 
model. Lowest price ever for a zig¬ 
zag machine by SINGER. Does zig¬ 
zag stitch for over-casting seams, 
making buttonholes, mending— 
without attachments! 


53[1©1!) STYLE-MATE* model. 

Brand new straight-stitcher does 
heavy sewing, handles finest fabrics 
with gentle precision. Exclusive 
drop-in front bobbin, micro-stitch 
length control. 


Only $1.50 a weekf 
AS ILLUSTRATED 


$14450 


Only $1.35 a weekf $10050 

AS ILLUSTRATED - 



liMSj 


BUDGET 


model. Good news for young home¬ 
makers! Does straight-stitching. 
Backstitches, too. Simon-simple to 
run—simplified threading, handy 
seam guide. 


SPARTAN* economy 
model. A rugged, dependable ma¬ 
chine— economy priced! Does 
straight-stitching. Back-tacks. Has 
numbered tension control, handy 
drop-in bobbin. 


Only $1.25 a weekf 
AS ILLUSTRATED 


$9600 


Only $1.25 a weekf 
AS ILLUSTRATED 


$ 62^0 


fatter a small down payment on our Easy Budget Plan. 



SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

HEADQUARTERS FOR ALLYOUR SEWING AND FLOOR CARE NEEDS 


f Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

* 

*A trademark of the SINGER MFG. CO. 


CLIP OUT 
AND MAIL 
TODAY 
FOR 
FREE 


SINGER 

CATALOGUE 


Mail to Singer Sewing Machine Company, 

Dept. CG-73, of address nearest you. 

590 Main Street, 2nd Floor, Winnipeg, Man. 

254 Yonge Street, 2nd Floor, Toronto, Ont. 

1 26A Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ont. 

Please send me, FREE of charge, the SINGER catalogue 
illustrating new models: 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

CITY.ZONE.. 


..PROV. 
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Pickles to Please 

by GWEN LESLIE 

Food Editor 



[Canadian Spice Association photo 

Pickles to partner sandwich snacks; relishes to accent the meat on the menu— 
both will recall the sweet and spicy fragrance of a summer’s day pickling. 


T ASTES in pickles vary. Some 
people like them sweeter than 
sharp, others prefer the sharp¬ 
ness to prevail. Whatever the pickle 
preferences in your household, here 
are a few points to bear in mind in 
starting the new season. 

The wonderful aroma that signals 
pickling time depends, as does the 
pickle flavor, upon a blending of 
fresh and flavor-rich ingredients. 
Remember, the fresher the spices you 
use, the better the flavor in your 
finished product. Discard any old 
spices found lacking in aroma and 
sharpness. 

Use good quality vinegar, and use 
it full strength where vinegar is called 
for. Vinegar should be clear and 
free from sediment. White vinegar 
is used to maintain the light color 
of such vegetables as cauliflower and 
onions; eider vinegar is used where 
color is not important and the spe¬ 
cial flavor of this vinegar is desired. 
Follow your recipe. If no vinegar is 
specified, use the cider type. 

Always use firm, fresh vegetables 
and fruits for making pickles. 

7-Day Onion Pickles 

1 gal. small white Boiling water 

onions 2 tsp. whole mixed 

Salt pickling spice 

1 qt. white 2 Ih. sugar 

vinegar 1 tsp. alum 


ing and seal at once in hot sterilized 
jars. Yields about 6 pints. 

Crisp, Crunchy 
Sweet-Sour Pickles 

14 large ( dill-type ) 4 lb. sugar 
cucumbers 3 T. mixed 

Boiling water pickling spice 

4 c. vinegar 2 T. salt 

Wash cucumbers thoroughly. Cover 
with boiling water, let stand 24 hours 
and drain. Again cover with boiling 
water, let stand 24 hours and drain. 
Repeat for another 2 days. The fifth 
day, slice cucumbers about %" thick. 
Boil vinegar and remaining ingredients 
for 5 minutes. Pour hot syrup over pickle 
slices and let stand 24 hours. Drain off 
syrup, reheat to boiling and again pour 
over slices. Let stand another 24 hours. 
Repeat twice more. On the final day, 
drain, reheat syrup to boiling, add 
cucumber slices and bring only to boil¬ 
ing. Pack in sterilized jars, Yields about 
6 Vz pints. 


F RESH garden vegetables offer 
a wealth of variety for summer 
salads. For a very warm day, 
you might plan a cold supper fea¬ 
turing tuna-stuffed tomatoes with 
crisp vegetables shimmering in jelly. 
Prepare both molded jelly and the 
stuffed tomatoes early in the day. 


Mustard Salad Pickles 

1 large head 1% qt. chopped 
cauliflower green cucumber, 

1 stalk celery peel on 

1 red sweet 2 green peppers 

pepper 

Cut vegetables in small pieces and 
let stand overnight in a solution of % 
cup salt and 8 cups water. In the morn¬ 
ing, drain off liquid. Make the follow¬ 
ing sauce. 


Anothef night, why not offer a 
do-it-yourself salad selection of 
greens, celery stalks, carrot sticks, 
tomatoes, radishes, green onions and 
cucumber slices? Thousand Island 
Dressing is easy to make, and adds 
its own special color and flavor to 
chunk-size vegetables. 


3 T. mustard 1 c. sugar 

2 c. brown sugar 1% tsp. turmeric 
1% c. flour White vinegar 

Bring 1 pint white vinegar to a boil. 
Mix mustard, brown sugar, flour, white 
sugar and tunneric with about 1 cup 
cold white vinegar. Pour in the pint of 
boiling vinegar. Add sauce to the 
drained, prepared vegetables. Bring to 
a boil, stirring constantly. Bottle im¬ 
mediately and seal. V 


Dissolve jelly powder in 1 cup boiling 
water. Add cold water and vinegar, then 
spices, and stir until well blended. Chill 
until mixture is partially set. Fold in 
prepared vegetables. Oil lightly or rinse 
well with cold water a 6-cup mold or 
serving dish. Spoon mixture into mold, 
and chill until firm. To serve, unmold 
on crisp lettuce and ring with stuffed 
tomatoes. 


Salads for Supper 


Scald the onions in boiling water, 
then drain and peel them. Place peeled 
onions in a crock with 1 scant cup of 
salt; add enough boiling water to cover 
onions. Let stand overnight. 

Next day, drain onions thoroughly, 
then add 1 scant cup salt and again 
cover with boiling water. Let stand 
overnight. Repeat this procedure for 6 
days altogether. 

On the seventh day, drain the onions 


Serve them chilled from the refrig¬ 
erator—a recipe for a carefree after¬ 
noon. 

With a hot dish such as a hearty 
cream soup or casserole, serve a 
tossed salad combining several crisp 
vegetable ingredients. Fresh bread or 
rolls, iced tea for the adults and fruit 
drinks for the children complete the 
menu. 


Molded Garden Vegetables 
with Stuffed Tomatoes 

1 pkg. lime jelly 1 c. shredded 
powder cabbage 

1 c. boiling water % c. diced celery 
Vi c. vinegar Vi c. chopped 

% c. cold water green pepper 
Vi tsp. celery salt Vi c. grated carrot 
Vi tsp. chervil Vi c. slivered 

radishes 


Stuffed Tomatoes 

1% c. tuna fish, Vi c. thinly sliced 
flaked celery 

1 c. diced 2 tsp. lemon juice 

cucumber Salt and pepper 

Vi tsp. dried to taste 

minced onion Vi c. mayonnaise 

or minced fresh Tomatoes 

onion to taste Sweet Basil 

Wash firm, red tomatoes and hollow 
out centers. Season shell with salt. 


and wash well in fresh water. Return 
onions to crock and add the alum. Cover 
with boiling water. When water has 
cooled, drain onions well and pack in 
hot, sterilized jars. 

Make a syrup of the sugar, vinegar 
and spices. Bring to a boil and stir to 
dissolve the sugar. While boiling hot, 
pour over the onions in the jars; seal 
tightly at once. 


Sliced Icicle Pickles 

4 qt. medium Vz c. dairy salt 
small cucumbers. Ice cubes or 
sliced thin cracked ice 

12 small white 5 c. sugar 

onions, sliced 5 c. cider vinegar 
thin 2 T. mustard seed 

1 green pepper, 2V& tsp. celery seed 
cut in strips \Vz tsp. turmeric 
1 sweet red % tsp. powdered 

pepper, cut in cloves 

strips 

Mix sliced cucumber, onion, and 
pepper strips with salt and plenty of 
ice. Let stand 3 hours. Drain, and add 
remaining ingredients. Heat just to boil- 
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The perfect summer supper—a garden-fresh salad, a hot dish, a cool drink. 


pepper and a dash of Sweet Basil. Chill 
in refrigerator. 

Combine flaked tuna, diced cucumber, 
celery, onion, lemon juiej, seasonings 
and mayonnaise. Spoon stuffing into 
prepared tomatoes. 


Tossed Salad 

1 head lettuce 6 radishes, sliced 

% bunch water- 2 stalks celery, 

cress sliced 

% green pepper, 3 tomatoes, 

sliced quartered 

3 green onions, 2 carrots, thinly 
chopped sliced 

Tear lettuce and watercress into bite- 
sized pieces and place in bottom of 
large salad bowl. Arrange remaining 
vegetables on top. Toss with French 
dressing made by shaking the follow¬ 
ing ingredients in a tightly covered jar; 
Vz cup salad oil, 2 tablespoons vinegar, 

2 tablespoons lemon juice, Vz teaspoon 
dry mustard, Vz teaspoon salt, Vz cup 
grated cheddar cheese, and paprika to 
taste. 

This recipe yields about 4 servings. 
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No. 2588. Boys’ 3-button jacket 
features a notched collar and patch 
pockets. Vest is just like dad’s: 
welt pockets and belt across back. 
Boys’ sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14. 50«*. 


No. 2123. Make this shirt in dress style with 
button-down collar, band-cuffed long sleeves, 
patch pocket and top stitch detail, or with a 
sporty standard collar. Tailored long pants and 
shorts included. Boys’ 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14. 60^. 


No. 2851. Wear this shallow-necked jumper over 
the turtle-necked blouse, or alone as a dress. 
The cardigan jacket features %-length shirt 
sleeves. Miss sizes 10, 12, 14, 16 and 18. 70 <t. 


No. 2866. The littlest schoolgirl 
wears a pleated skirt with 
elastic at back waist. The 
front-buttoned blouse has a 
Peter Pan collar. Collarless 
jacket and vest are includ¬ 
ed. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 6X. 60(f. 


No. 9522. Choose from single- or 
double breasted girls’ jacket 
styles in below-hip length. 
Drawstring-tied hood is detachable. 
Girls’ 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8. 60<J. 


The Country 1 

1760 Ellice Ave., 

Winnipeg 21, Man. 

Please send Butterick 

Pattern No. 

luide Pattern Department 

Box 4001, Terminal “A”, 
Toronto, Ont. 

(No. C.O.D. orders, please) 

Size Price 

Pattern No. 

Size Priee 

To . . 
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Handworked Runners 



Leaflet No. E-7596, 10(f, offers a full-size tracing diagram and chart placing 
the Stem, Satin, Long and Short, Chain, French Knot and Buttonhole stitches. 



Leaflet No. E-8115, 

10«f, carries a 
full-size color-keyed 
working diagram for 
the embroidery 
worked in simple 
stitches on the 
handsome cheval 
runner shown at left. 


Embroidery stitching 
worked over drawn 
threads creates a 
pleasing runner 
design. Order 
Leaflet No. E-7243, 
10<i, for instructions 
and working diagram. 




Leaflet No. E-7819, 10<h gives diagramed instructions for working this design 
in Cable Chain, Lacing, Fly, Surface Satin and Long Armed Cross stitches. 


For handicraft patterns pictured above please address your order to The 
Country Guide Needlework Dept., 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 


Poetry Corner 

Four Winds 

Wild Morning Wind is young and 
gay, 

He blows the last pale stars away. 
And with a jolly little shout, 

Begins to toss the clouds about. 

That lazy bones, the Wind of Noon, 
Sips sunshine from a golden spoon. 
Then cuddles down to take a nap 
Upon the Earth’s broad, grassy 
lap. 

The Wind of Evening is a clown 
Who leaps and gallops over town; 
He blows gray dust into our eyes. 
Jerks off our hats, and cries: 
“Surprise!” 

On tiptoe, up the sunset stair, 

Comes Night Wind with her long, 
dark hair; 

She softly hums a lullaby 

As she hangs stars up in the sky. 
—Frances Gorman Risser 

Caring for a Kitten 

Jimmy pulled the kitten’s tail 
And truly was quite mean. 

Kitty scratched and tried to bite 
Then ran behind the screen. 

Judy cared for him with love 
And fed him every day. 

Kitty liked to be with her 
And joined her in her play. 

You see, no pet will like you 
Unless you’re kind and good. 

But they are glad to play with you 
If you act as you should. 

—Betty Stoeckert 



Harry, the Quick 

by ALICE CRAIG REDHEAD 


The well-fed, lazy cat was sleeping 
When out of their holes some mice came peeping; 

First, they looked to the East, 

Then they looked to the West, 

Decided the middle path was best. 

One by one they crept and they cratuled, 
And no one whispered, no one called; 
They hurried pitter-patter 
As smooth as pancake hatter. 
With no one daring to stop and chatter. 

Last of all came Harry, the Quick, 

So-called because he played many a trick. 

He pulled a whisker of the cat, 

Slid down his tail like an acrobat, 

And shouted, “Good-by, old cat, scat, scat!” 

And how did the startled cat reply? 

With bristling fur and fiery eye . . . 

He leaped through the air with screaming wail. 
Caught Harry the Quick’s little gray tail. 

Then put up a sign, “Fine Mouse for Sale.” 






Puzzle Fun 

fey LAURA D. CROCKETT 

In these puzzles, fill in the squares 
to make the words given in the clues 
below. 


1. 

A 

D 



2. 

B 

A 

D 



3. 

B 



D 


4. 

B 




D 


5. 

B 





D 


3. A thin nail 

4. Article of food 

5. A simple song 

Answers 

'P B I1 B 9 ‘£ ‘f ^pe-ig ‘g 


1 . 

B 

I 




2. 


B 

I 



3. 



B 

I 


4. 




B 

I 


1. A kind of tree 

2. To stay 

3. Having the form of a cube 

4. An excuse 

Answers 

iqiiv 

‘f, :oiqn3 ‘8 : apiqv ‘z ‘q°qg ‘i 
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Safety in the Swimming Pool 


O N any hot summer day one of 
the busiest places in Rosetown, 
Sask., is the swimming pool. 
It’s as much a favorite place for farm 
families from the surrounding district 
to gather as it is for the families who 
live in town. The Cowans, whose 
story appears on page 35 of this issue 
of The Country Guide, is one ex¬ 
ample. 

Five-year-old Tommy’s age has 
kept him from sharing in the Red 
Cross water safety program that 
operates at the pool. However, his 
five sisters and brother Bobby all 
learned to swim there. Last year 15- 
year-old Paula won the trophy given 
to the person who made the most 
progress during the season; Kathy 
got her beginners’ certificate, Bobby 
his junior badge and Marilyn earned 
her intermediate certificate. 

“It was something of a problem 
to get the girls into town for their 
swim lessons,” Florence admits. “I 
drove them myself, but now that 
the older girls have their drivers’ 
licenses they take the younger ones 
in.” In Florence’s opinion the many 
trips into town were worth the effort 
and planning they required. Her 


reason; the training the girls received 
made them competent swimmers and 
prepared them to observe water 
safety rules. 

In case you haven’t a list of these 
rules here they are: 

Don’t swim alone. 



Foui tpen - year - old Marilyn Cowan 
has her intermediate swim badge. 



Last year Paula Cowan won a swim 
trophy given to the person who 
made the most progress that season. 


Don’t swim at unsupervised swim¬ 
ming places. 

Don’t dive into unknown waters. 
Rocks and branches may be hidden. 

Don’t swim after eating. Wait at 
least two hours. 

Don't swim when overheated. Cool 
off gradually first. 

Don’t swim when overtired. 

Don’t swim too far from shore. 
Swim parallel to the shore. 

Don’t “duck” or push bathers into 
the water. Playfulness may cost a 
life. 

Don’t swim after dark unless you 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
swimming area and are accompanied 
by a “buddy.” Stay close to shore. 

And don’t panic if you do get into 
difficulties. You need to think clearly 
in an emergency.—E.F. V 


Here on the Farm 

“Why do you stay here on the farm?” 
A man asked me today; 

And I had to stop and ponder. 

To know fust what to say. 

Then l told him about the feeling 
Of freedom, we enjoyed, 

How we never had much money. 

But were never unemployed. 

How I liked to ride the tractor 
And till the rich, black soil; 

To hide the seeds beneath the earth 
It’s all most pleasant toil. 

Then summer days to just relax. 
When crops were all a-growing; 

And. oh, the lazy joy of life. 

Spoiled only by the hoeing. 

When harvest time does finally come 
We reap the golden grain; 

The prettiest sight a farmer sees 
Is bins well filled again. 

So happy lives we lead, until 
We read the daily news— 

All the fussing, and the fighting. 

And the politicians’ stews; 

How they fear for our survival, 

And view life with alarm— 

If only nations could but know 
The peace, here on our farm. 

—Beatrice Telfer. 

It’s Star Dust 

I’ve been chasing cosmic star dust 
And I’ve star dust in my hair. 

They say it comes from outer space 
And settles everywhere. 

It filters down through starry spheres. 
From light years far from sight. 
Giving colors to the sunset 
As prisms give to light! 

From now on when I see new dust, 

I won’t lament “From where?” 

But join the “sparkling ladies” who 
Get star dust in their hair! 

—Martha Bankhead Molloy. 


What Farm Organizations 
Are Doing 


CFA SEEKS 

DISASTER LOAN PROGRAM 

The Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture has asked the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to consider an Agricultural 
Emergency (Disaster) Loan program 
to assist farmers shuck by such na¬ 
tional catastrophes as severe drought, 
large scale floods, storms of hurricane 
force, severe infestations of insects, 
plant diseases of epidemic propor¬ 
tions, severe frosts and other natural 
hazards. 

The CFA suggests the formation of 
a special Federal Government credit 
agency to be known as the Agricul¬ 
tural Emergency Loan Adminis¬ 
tration (AELA). The agency would 
be financed by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment through a revolving capital 
fund. Farmers would be eligible for 
loans from this fund under the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: 

• Areas within which the AELA 
may operate would be designated by 
the Governor-General-in-Council on 
the recommendation of the Minister 
of Agriculture, and when applied for 
by provincial and, or local govern¬ 
ment units; 

• Prior rules would not be laid 
down as to the extent of the area 
which must be affected by disaster 
to qualify for assistance. Local and 
provincial governments would deter¬ 
mine whether or not an emergency 
loan program should be made avail¬ 
able. 

• Loans would be made to in¬ 


dividual fanners, either owners or 
tenants, to a maximum of $10,000. 

• Loans would be interest-free 
with the exception of simple interest 
charged on overdue payments. They 
would be repayable in periods from 
3 to 11 years. In normal situations, 
no payments would be due in the 
first year of the loan. 

• Loans would be made for: re¬ 
pair or replacement of buildings, ma¬ 
chinery, orchards, drainage and irri¬ 
gation systems, fences, bridges and 
livestock. In all cases the need for 
replacement or repair must be due to 
the actual catastrophe. Where the 
catastrophe resulted in an actual pro¬ 
duction loss, loans would be granted 
for seed, feed, fertilizer, other oper¬ 
ating costs and essential living costs 
where need could be established. V 

BUDGET DISAPPOINTS 
FARMERS UNION PRESIDENT 

National Farmers Union president, 
A. P. Gleave, describes Finance Min¬ 
ister Walter Gordon’s federal budget 
as an “orthodox budget” with one 
or two exceptions. 

Mr. Gleave said farmers were dis¬ 
appointed that no mention was made 
of the $2 per bushel floor price for 


wheat or the parity price for domestic 
wheat, both of which had been in¬ 
cluded in June election promises. 

Commenting on the twin problems 
of unemployment and balance of 
payments, he said these were con¬ 
ceded by the government to be of 
paramount concern, yet increased 
agricultural sales overseas were not 
being achieved. 

He suggested that the most im¬ 
portant news for prairie farmers was 
not contained in the budget but 
rather in a statement made in Parlia¬ 
ment on the same day by Hon. 
Mitchell Sharp, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce. Mr. Sharp said the 
government had not halted the down¬ 
ward trend in Canadian grain sales. 
Wheat exports in the 1962-63 crop 
year are 46 million bushels below the 
same period a year ago. This down¬ 
ward trend, Mr. Gleave said, assumed 
increasing importance in view of 
present crop prospects. V 

SFU COMMENTS 
ON BUDGET MEASURES 

Commenting on Finance Minister 
Walter Gordon’s budget, Saskatche¬ 
wan Farmers Union president, Roy 
Atkinson, said the budget failed, in 


large measure, to face the fact that 
tax relief for people with low in¬ 
comes was necessary to stimulate 
consumer demand and employment 
by increasing purchasing power. 

He also pointed out that agricul¬ 
ture was “missed out of the budget 
entirely” because there had been no 
reference to the $2 per bushel floor 
price for wheat or the parity price 
on wheat consumed in Canada that 
had been promised. 

Mr. Atkinson described some of 
the budget measures as “contradic¬ 
tory.” V 

DAIRY BUREAU 
STAFF APPOINTMENTS 

Canada’s Dairy Foods Service 
Bureau has announced two staff ap¬ 
pointments. Hugh C. MacCallum 
was named manager and Romeo 
Cinq-Mars the Bureau’s regional co¬ 
ordinator. 

Mr. MacCallum has been asso¬ 
ciated with the promotional program 
of Dairy Farmers of Canada since 
it started in 1950. A former news¬ 
paper editor and public relations 
executive, he is a graduate in agri¬ 
culture from the University of British 
Columbia. 

Until his appointment Mr. Cinq- 
Mars was an agricultural representa¬ 
tive for the Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture. He is a graduate in agri¬ 
culture from the University of Mani¬ 
toba. ^ 
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Supports Blamed 

Having read “Rural Route Letter” 
in the June issue, I feel impelled to 
write on the subject of butter versus 
margarine — “oleo” in your pages. 
“Pete Williams” bewails the horrible¬ 
ness of oleo, and the strength of the 
advertising, boosting the product. 
The one thing that would replace 
oleo with butter is very simple. Cut 
out the government-supported price. 
Let butter find its own price level, 
and the vast majority of consumers 
woidd gladly revert to butter and 
consign oleo to Pete’s idea of a good 
use—axle-greasing. 

My family—four children and hus¬ 
band like and prefer butter, but at 
76 <t a lb. we have to make do with 
margarine at 30<L Any time butter 
comes down to 40<M5 4 a lb. I’ll 
gladly buy it for eating and cooking. 
Mrs. P.H.Q., 

Saturna Island, R.C. 

Protected Industries 

I note in your letters column that 
Mr. P. N. Gans is opposed to those 
industries and businesses who want 
to retain some protection. Does Mr. 
Gans know that most Canadian- 
owned companies are small industries 
trying to operate against high costs 
and high taxation. I was talking with 
a machine tool manufacturer a few 
years ago and he admitted that his 
plant at that time might, with the 
expenditure of several hundred 
thousand dollars, compete with im¬ 
ports but he said before we could 
get our investment out we would 
have the union on our backs for more 
money and more fringe benefits and 
we would have no guarantee that the 
cost of our materials would not in¬ 
crease to a point where our invest¬ 
ment would be lost. Many Canadian 
industries are foreign-owned and they 
do not want the Canadian plant com¬ 
peting with the parent plant on the 
world market. We must also remem¬ 
ber that the farming industry is one 
of the most subsidized industries in 
the country and what is good for one 
industry should be good for other in¬ 
dustries. 

F.W., 

Galt, Ont. 

Butter Fan Speaks Out 

How right you are, Pete Williams, 
when you complain that margarine 
tastes as though it were too intimate 
with oil. Most people that I know 
agree heartily that margarine is foul 
and should be used for greasing 
squeaky doors or the like. 

I’m afraid we use it because we 
cannot afford to use butter all the 
time. That reduction in butter’s price 
was a boon to us but now that sugar 
and all else seems to have risen we 
still have to use the “axle” grease. 

My husband almost accused me 
of malice aforethought when we 
were first married and, because I was 
a cautious and very economical per¬ 
son, ruled we should use butter only 
on our breakfast toast — all other 
meals where bread or some fattening 
might be used—margarine would be 
the “butter.” I find one cannot make 
good cakes, cookies or mashed pota¬ 


toes with the trash and have won¬ 
dered myself how the manufacturers 
can get away with selling the stuff 
for internal consumption! Mind you 
in England the margarine is difficult 
to tell from butter, but even there 
where it is edible and enjoyable the 
difference is still detectable. 

Can t think why Canadian mar¬ 
garine is so horrible though. Color¬ 
ing certainly doesn’t help and mix¬ 
ing it with the butter is actually 
sacrilege isn t it? It definitely spoils 
the bit of butter one can afford. 

Yep, give me butter any time and 
all the time and I swear if we ever 
become a little wealthier we shall 
never see margarine in this house 
again. Even plain fat lard is tastier. 

Butter-Fan, 

Alta. 

Pete’s Aunt Upheld 

In answer to Pete Williams’ Rural 
Route Letter in your June issue, I 
must say I agree with his aunt. I buy 
margarine and my family enjoy it. I 
buy it because of the saving in price 
and we use it for a spread and bak¬ 
ing too. True, as Pete Williams’ aunt 
does, we “plaster” on the butter when 
we do have it. It is a rare treat now. 
I can buy 5 lb. of margarine for 
$1.00 and about IV 2 lb. of butter for 
$1.00. So I’m sorry, Pete, but until 
there is some comparison in price, I 
for one, will be still buying mar¬ 
garine. 

Mrs. H.S.W., 
Victoria, B.C. 

Pion-Era 

I am sending a picture of a Case 
steamer taken at the 1962 Pion-Era 
held at Saskatoon. I like the Country 
Guide very much, and was wonder¬ 
ing if you would put this picture in 



your publication. It will remind your 
readers to come to the Pion-Era this 
year, and to take in the wonderful 
display at the Western Development 
Museum. 

C. C. D. Unruh, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 

Cost of Butter 

I have been reading The Country 
Guide for the past 3 or 4 years. We 
are not farmers, but live in the coun¬ 
try. By reading vour magazine we 
learn a lot about farming in Canada, 
since we are originally from Holland. 
I read in last month’s magazine that 
we have a surplus of 206 million 
pounds of butter or oil. Farmers 
think that we housewives buy mar¬ 
garine because we like it better than 
butter. I can tell you that a lot of 
women don’t buy margarine because 
it is better, but because it is cheaper 
than butter. In the store I can buy 1 
lb. of margarine for 20<j to 25^, while 
butter costs 56^ to 61 <f a lb. When 
you have a family you need at least 


4 to 6 pounds of spread a week so 
my choice is margarine. Only on spe¬ 
cial occasions can I buy butter. Re¬ 
cently there was a news report that 
our new government is planning to 
send a representative to Communist 
China to sell more wheat. Why don’t 
Canadian farmers grow sugar beet in¬ 
stead of grains to feed our enemies. 
We have to import sugar cane which 
is so high priced that we pay 89^ 
for 5 lb. in the stores. If beets were 
grown this price would go down and 
also the price of the products that 
contain sugar. 

Mrs. J.V., 
Brampton, Ont. 

HoIiday-in-Hawaii Winners 

We would like to express our 
thank you for the wonderful trip. We 
thoroughly enjoyed every moment. 


Hi Folks: 

Most of us know about hockey 
overtime games and the “sudden 
death” scoring rule that ends them. 
There’s another game we might give 
some thought to which is also run¬ 
ning overtime, but we won’t be able 
to end this one so simply. What’s 
involved here isn’t sudden death. 
It’s the slow but certain strangling 
of our Agriculture. This game is 
being vigorously played all over 
Canada. Officials call it Land Ex¬ 
propriation — grabbing private 
land for public use, too often on 
terms set by the grabber. 

The first half of the game is gen¬ 
erally played in a law court. The 
second is played out-of-doors with 
bulldozers. Casualties there are a- 
plenty, but the worst injuries won’t 
show until later. Only 8 per cent 
of this country’s 3,500,000 square 
miles is occupied farm land, but 
that’s the part the bulldozer boys 
are gobbling up like starving kids 
at a picnic. 

No one will argue that any person 
should be allowed to block the path 
of progress. When a road has to go 
it has to go, and people have to 
have houses. But it’s time somebody 
got through to whoever is signing 
the go-ahead papers with a couple 
of rural facts of life. One, you can’t 
create new farm land out of thin air. 
And two, there’s a food surplus 
now, but someday there won’t be a 
surplus—or even enough—of any¬ 
thing. 

While we’re at it, we might ask 
for an independent body to ride 
what land grabs are really necessary. 
We also need a watchdog to see that 
no one’s personal rights are trampled 
on. Our record here isn’t as clean as 
it could be. 


Flying by passenger jet certainly was 
a thrilling experience. 

We soaked up a lot of sunlight 
while taking advantage of the lovely 
beach. 

We found the Circle Island Tour 
most interesting. This was a 109-mile 
tour around the island in which we 
were shown all the beautiful scenic 
spots. We also enjoyed the Luau 
Feast and the Gypsy Jeep Caravan. 

One of the many tours we enjoyed 
was that of the Pearl Harbor Cruise. 
We also took in several of the night 
club tours. Here, musical entertain¬ 
ment was sensational. 

Our trip to Hawaii, courtesy of 
The Country Guide, is a vacation 
that we will always remember. 
Thanks again. 

Gil & Gayle Udycz, 

Davidson, Sask. 


During the last big War the De¬ 
fence department grabbed a huge 
piece of land in Alberta called the 
“British Block” to use as a testing 
ground. To do so, they had to turn 
out a bunch of pioneer families who 
had started from scratch and built 
sheep and cattle ranches. After the 
War, many of these people found 
things pretty hard going. If they’d 
been allowed “full enjoyment” of 
their property, as the Law states, 
they could’ve sold later for enough 
to retire on. Ironically, this land 
has now been loaned back to Agri¬ 
culture as a community pasture. 
But why was it taken in the first 
place? There are millions of acres of 
uninhabited land in Canada that 
could’ve been used as a testing 
ground. 

This year, the Defence Depart¬ 
ment is eyeing the farm of one of the 
readers of this column. They want 
hundreds of acres of rich, level land- 
owned and farmed by this family 
for three generations—so they can 
extend airfield runways to accom¬ 
modate single-engined jet trainers. 
Chances are in 5 years they’ll be 
wondering what to do with these 
planes. The British already have a 
needle-nosed V.T.O. jet fighter with 
legs like a hospital bed that can 
leap straight up like a grasshopper. 
It could take off from a farm feed- 
lot. Or, if they really must build 
runways for jet trainers in this mis¬ 
sile age, why not on the part of 
that 92 per cent of that non-farm- 
able land where they’ll only dis¬ 
turb skunks and porcupines? 

It’s time we blew the whistle and 
stopped this game until we can fig¬ 
ure what the play is costing us. 

Sincerely, 

Pete Williams 
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THIS IS THE BIG ONE 


This is “Mr. Big”—the world-famous Super 92. First choice of Canadian farmers who 
know combining best. Why? Capacity that counts is the reason. Big capacity, with up to 
18-ft. cut and Balanced Separation. Dependable capacity, that keeps it on the go with 
less time lost for maintenance and repairs. Profitable capacity, with more grain in the 
tank—cleaner grain that grades higher. That’s the big gas or diesel powered Super 
92! Buy it on Massey-Ferguson’s low-cost Retail Finance Plan. Pay out of profits! 



MASSEY-FERGUSON 


SUPER 









































knives are factory-sharp 
again! 


Forage Harvester 616 w ith 

built-in knife sharpener lets 
you sharpen knives without 
removing them—in just a 
few minutes! Save a day at 
forage harvest time! 


With a New Holland Forage Harvester 
you can always get precision-cut silage that 
packs tighter, reduces danger of spoilage! 

Each New Holland Forage Harvester is 
science-engineered to give you a precise 
method for keeping knives sharp. With 
automatic stone advancement—a New 
Holland exclusive — you’ll restore a true 
bevel edge in a matter of minutes! And you 


never need to remove knives until you 
replace them after years of service! 

Only by keeping blades razor-sharp can 
you always harvest the kind of short, clean- 
cut material that packs 800-1100 lbs. more 
in a 5-ton wagon—as much as 25% more 
in a silo! 

Precision-cut silage has other important 
advantages. By settling more tightly, it 
seals better—keeping feed value high. Also, 



New Holland 


Greater silo capacity! 

Precision-cut forage settles 
better, greatly increases the 
tonnage your silos can 
handle! 



Result: fine-cut 
forage that puts 
25% more in silo! 

its short length is easily handled by silo 
unloaders and bunk feeders. 

Come out and watch ’em chop! New 
Holland Forage Harvesters in action! Call 
your dealer for time and place of demon¬ 
stration ! 

New Holland Machine Company 
(Canada) Limited. Offices: 1500 Dewdney 
Ave., Regina, Sask. and P.O. Box 459, 
Terminal A, Ottawa, Ont. 


"First in Grassland Farming" 














